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re You ‘Preparing for Opera?- 


Problems and Prejudices Confronting the Student in Europe 


By Emma Redell 


Dramatic SOPRANO oF THE BarMEN-ELBERFELD Opera House, GERMANY 


today a great deal around the sub- 

ject of getting an operatic career 
abroad. While Americans have al- 
ways gone to Europe for experience 
in opera, they were usually in small 
enough numbers to be counted in two 
figures at most. Of those, very few 
ever got to the top or received the 
roper recognition in the United States. 
Not because they did not merit this 
recognitior, but because firstly, on ac- 
count of the little bit of opera per- 
formed in the United States, and sec- 
ondly, because those few opera organi- 
zations were managed by foreigners 
who felt an interest in their own fel- 
low-countrymen and gave them the 
chances in preference to American art- 
ists. 

Now these same organizations claim 
and say they will do everything to give 
the American singer a chance, pro- 
vided such singer measures up to the 
standards of their opera house. We 
have thus come to the point where 
American singers will be sent by the 
hundreds to Europe to gain opera rou- 
tine. These projects, to my way of 
thinking, will fail. And what a pity 
of such waste of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, energy, talent, and the 
crushing of beautiful hopes! 

Having spent three vears on Euro- 
pean operatic stages, I think I have 
some right to express my opinion on 
this subject. To begin with, the Euro- 
pean opera houses today are being 
conducted for the purpose of further- 
ing a cause, not of art, nor are they 
concerned as to whether the American 
singer gets her chance or not, but 
rather for the purpose of giving the 
European singer a chance to make a 
living, for the furthering of the cause 
of their own composers and for na- 
tional music. 

It must be remembered that origin- 
ally opera was started in Europe by 
the ruling nobility, and was primarily 
serving the cause of art for art’s sake. 
With the conclusion of the war most of 
those sponsors were either reduced to 
poverty or had to leave their country. 
The operatic institutions, which had 
been created in the course of genera- 
tions at enormous expense and effort, 
had succeeded in becoming part and 
parcel of the cultural life of the re- 
spective communities, and thousands of 
men and women who had been deriving 
their livelihood therefrom now found 
them on the verge of disappearance. 
The state Governments and municipali- 
ties came to their rescue with sub- 
sidies, as the government would have 
had to care for the unemployed artists 
in any event. 

Only recently an American girl was 
refused a position in a German opera 
company, not because of lack of talent 
or beautiful voice, but only on account 
of her nationality. She was refused an 
engagement after auditions in a dozen 
or more houses without even knowing 


| Rear seems to be centered 





why. These people are ashamed to 
show their degraded art sense, hence 
they hide behind some superficial rea- 
son. Finally, this girl found a theatre 
manager truthful enough to say to 
her: “Your voice is beautiful enough, 
but do you think we are running our 
German theatres to promote American 
talent?” This girl never got a job. 


1 the course of my travel abroad, I 
came in contact with a Danish girl 
with a most beautiful voice. She had 
spent five years in Austria and Ger- 
many studying and perfecting herself 
for opera. Finally she sang for a the- 
atre manager and he was about to sign 
a contract, when he casually asked her 
what her nationality was. She was 
truthful, and lost her opportunity. This 
manager immediately heard a German 
girl at the same agency, and engaged 
her, despite the fact that she was not 
as good. The manager did invite the 
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Danish girl to come to his theatre as 
a volunteer if she wished, but her 
father, having spent $15,000 on her 
musical education, would not consent 
to support her further in her chosen 
profession, and she had to go home. A 
lovely voice, a beautiful appearance, 
and much acting talent, but of what 
avail? The Germans said she ought 
to be singing in some Danish opera 
houses. She, of course, would have 
been more than pleased to do so, but 
German singers were holding full sway 
in the Danish theatres. 


T ENORS are a rare commodity, and 
the “helden Tenor” (robust tenor) 
are about as rare an object as one can 
think of. The past year our theatre 
was having a Swedish tenor appearing 
as guest for the position of “heldén 
Tenor” for next season. The day after 
the performance the newspaper critics 
were unanimous in acclaiming the good 


Emma Redell as Princess Turandot in one of her 
German performances. 
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qualities of this tenor, but wrote along 
the following lines: “Would it not be 
wiser on the part of our management 
to look around for a German tenor. 


After all, our theatre does not suffer 
from a death of foreigners.” This 
tenor was not engaged. 


About two months ago two Ameri- 
cans, well-known on this side of the 
ocean as two fine artists, one as an 
operetta diva and the other as a first- 
rate concert artist, decided to go over 
to Europe for some opera routine. They 
received no fees. After their perform- 
ance at our theatre, one greatly enjoyed 
by the public, (they received at least 
fifty curtain calls besides shouts of 
“hoch” and “bravo”) the newspaper 
critics wrote along the following lines: 


“Their performance was not bad, but 
we have plenty of German artists just 
as good, so we think the bringing of 
these guests on the part of the man- 
agement was entirely superfluous.” 


The critics were not aware of the 
fact that these artists were receiving no 
fee. If they had known, they might 
have been less harsh. On the other 
hand, another group of people—the 
singers and actors at the theatre were 
greatly agitated over this fact of a 
free perfurmance. The singers and 
actors union, to which practically every 
member of the theatre belongs, have 
an unwritten law not to perform gratis. 
If an artist is necessary for an r- 
formance he or she must be paid. But 
what is the poor American going to do 
when she is told she is taking the bread 
out of the mouth of German singers on 
the one hand, and on the other she is 
not allowed to perform without com- 
pensation? 


"TAs Germany with its fifty odd 
opera houses. They give em- 
ployment to thousands of people. Be- 
cause the country is so small (its area 
being less than the state of Texas), 
and the population being about thir- 
teén times as large as that of Texas, 
there is very little choice for the young 
people as to profession. Most profes- 
sions pay very little. Hence when a 
boy and girl discover that they have 
good voices, studies are started for a 
singing career, because this pays about 
the best. Such course of study lasts 
from three to five years (not months, 
as the American student would like it 
to be) during which time the voice is 
trained, acting is learned, opera réper- 
toire is coached and many other sub- 
jects like piano, harmony, etc., are gone 
into. If the student has no special 
“pull” at some theatre to help in secur- 
ing an audition, it becomes necessary 
to get in touch with agencies in the 
large cities and make the rounds of 
auditions. There is no charge made 
for such auditions, and certain days 
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‘BReEvVITIES OF 


FOR BLOCH—HIGH NOTES FROM ABROAD— 


COMPLIMENTS 
ERNEST 


RNEST BLOCH, the composer, 

who has recently returned to San 
Francisco from the east, was given a 
special resolution of honor by the city’s 
Board of Supervisors at their regular 
session on November 19th. The reso- 
lution, presented by Frank Havenner 
and unanimously adopted by the Board, 
reads as follows: 

Wuereas, Ernest Bloch, San Fran- 
cisco composer, has been awarded the 
prize offered by MusicAL AMERICA tor 
the best symphony by an American com- 
poser, the judges being a large group 
of the greatest musicians in America, 
and 

Wuereas, his symphony _ called 

“America” is to be given simultaneous 
production on or about December 20 of 
this year in San Francisco, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and numerous 
ether cities with important symphony 
orchestra, and 

Wuereas, Ernest Bloch has decided 
to stay in San Francisco in spite of 
many urgent invitations from other 
cities, that he may be present at the 
rendition of his work by the San Fran 
cisco Symphony Orchestra and _ the 
Municipal Chorus of San Francisco on 
December 20 at the Civic Auditorium 
under the auspices of the City Govern 
ment, 

Now Therefore: 

BE IT RESOLVED, 
Bloch be given a vote of appreciation 
by this body not only for the addi- 
tion to the literature of great world 
music which his Symphony “America” 
has made but also for bringing honor 
to San Francisco and to the tradition 
of musical attainment of which its 
citizenry may justly be proud, and that 
he be further commended for electing 
to remain in San Francisco for the 
premier of his great work in company 
with his fellow citizens rather than to 
accept the invitation of larger centers 
in the east, and be it further , 

RESOLVED, that a copy of this 
resolution together with an invitation 
to visit this board in order that he may 
be congratulated in person, be addressed 


that Ernest 


to Ernest Bloch. 
. * . 
Another Anniversary 


The Beggars’ Opera is to be given 
at the Darmstadt State Theatre, Ger- 
many, ina presentation resembling as 
closely as possible the performance at 
the Lincoln-Inn-Fields Theatre in Lon- 
don in 1728. 


* * * 


Peripatetic Opera 

Paris is the most fortunate city in 
the world in its musical visitors. Last 
year it had the Vienna Opera Company 
as a guest in Walska’s Theatre des 
Champs Elysees, and now La Scala of 
Milan is to visit the Opera, while the 
latter returns the Austrian visit. 

* * * 


The Eternal Partnership 

Richard Strauss, undiscouraged by 
the rather mixed reception given his 
Egyptian Helen, is again working on 


a Hoffmannsthal libretto—this time en- 
titled Arabella. 
x * 
“O Wad Some Pow’r” 
Conservative criticism culled from 
Sir Landon Ronald's Musical News: 


“Sir Edward Elgar is the greatest mu- 
sician that England has ever produced 
—I am not forgetting Purcell—and 
there cannot be any doubt that his 
name will go down in musical history 
as being one of the world’s greatest 
composers.” 





«© * * 
Rachmaninoff began a German tour 
in Hamburg, on Nov. 1—his first visit 
to Germany in twenty years. 


THE 


NEWMAN REMEMBERS—BERLIN’S NEW 


Stokowski Composes Symphony 

PuiILapeELcpHia, Nov. 28.—Leo- 
pold Stokowski has composed a 
symphony which was given a 
private rehearsal behind locked 
doors Monday afternoon by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The sym 
phony now consists of two move- 
ments. Artur Rodzinski conduc- 
ted the rehearsal. Even members 
of the orchestra said they were 
not aware when mimeographed 
parts of the score were handed 
around that the work was com- 
posed by their conductor. 

It is understood that Mi: 
Stokowski is at work on a third 
movement for the symphony. 


W. R. M. 


* * * 


A Trio of Conductors 

At the first concert of the new Or- 
chestre Symphonique de Paris all three 
conductors, Alfred Cortot, Fourestier 
and Ansermet, took part. The new 
Rugby of Arthur Honegger had its 
first performance, under Mr. Anser- 
met’s baton. Mr. Cortot played the 
Symphonic Variations of Franck and 
conducted the second Brandenburg Con- 


certo from the piano. M. Fourestier 
conducted the Italian Symphony of 
Mendelssohn and the second Leonore 


Overture. 

The new orchestra is appearing in the 
Theatre des Champs Elysees until the 
Salle Pleyel is completely renovated 
after the fire of last year. It is am- 
ply endowed, and is to rehearse every 
day—something no other Parisian or- 
chestra is able to do. It is not unusual 
for a Paris orchestral musician to play 
an opera rehearsal in the morning, a 
matinee at 2:30, a symphony concert at 
5:15, and an evening opera at 9 P. M. 

Dae 


$666,000 in Royalties 
for Gloria Caruso 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 28.—Gloria 
Caruso will receive two-thirds of the 
$1,000,000 royalties accruing to the 
estate of her father, Enrico Caruso, 


from the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. This decision was made yesterday 
by Chancellor Edwin R. Walker, hear- 
ing a suit which has been carried on 
for several years. Gloria, who will soon 
reach her ninth birthday, was the ob- 
ject of a $12,000 award for maintenance 
and education early this year. The re- 
maining third of the Caruso royalties 
will be divided between Gloria’s mother. 


Mrs. Dorothy Park Benjamin Carus: 
Ingram, Caruso’s bother Giovanni, and 
two of his sons. 
* * 
Bigger and Better Requiems 
Gabriel Pierne has just given the 
Requiem of Berlioz in Vienna. Re- 


vived a few years ago in a special per- 
formance at the Church of St. Louis 
des Invalides, it has been given on an 
average of once a month in Paris ever 
since, now at St. Louis, now at Notre 
Dame. It has a battery of a score or 
so of kettledrums, and four brass bands 
stationed at the four corners of the 
crossing of the nave and. transepts. 
* * * 


The tncreased subsidies to the Paris 
Opera and Opera Comique have reached 
the sums of $32,000 and $12,500 -re- 
spectively. A new Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has been founded in Breslau 
with a yearly subsidy of $25,000. 

~ ~ + 
A recital in Amsterdam is announced 


for the unique two-piano jazz players, 
Wiener and Doucet. 
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IDEA 


Vera Bull Hull Resigns 
The resignation of Mrs. 
Hull, 


Vera Bull 
as Associate Director of the Na- 
tional Music League, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York, was accepted at an 
executive meeting on November 27, 
1928, to take effect as of December 3. 
No successor to Mrs. Bull was chosen 
at the time. 

Mrs. Otto H. Kahn is president of 
the National Music League. 
Milligan is executive director and the 
vice-presidents include Harry Harkness 
Flagler, Clarence Mackay, Felix War- 
burg, Mrs. Christian Holmes, Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, Willard V. 
King and Countess Mercati. 





Willem van Hoogstraten, con- 
ductor of the Portland, Ore., 
Symphony 


Newman’s Confessions 


Excerpts from Ernest Newman, English Music 
Critic, by Eva Mary Grew, in the 
November issue of the Sackbut. 


“When I had decided that it was 
time I learned something of the sci- 
ence and the technic of the art, I 
bought one or two text-books on har- 
mony and counterpoint, and _ settled 
down to them with something of the 
emotion Lord Carnarvon must have 
felt when he was breaking through the 
wall on the other side of which was 
the tomb of King Tut Ankh Amen, 
with all its long-hidden treasures. Try 
to imagine what Lord Carnarvon would 
feel like if, after getting into the last 
chamber, he found it as empty as Mad- 
ame Humbert’s safe, and you will have 
a faint idea of what I felt like when 
first I began the study of musical text- 
books.” 

A further passage from the Confes- 
sions gives exact particulars of the 
works familiar to Mr. Newman in the 
year (his sixteenth or seventeenth) 
when he tried to study theoretical treat- 
ises: 

“Remember that by this time I had 
dozens of scores in my head. I knew 
—most of them by heart—all the piano- 
forte sonatas and the symphonies of 
Beethoven and the Forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues of Bach, many of Mozart’s 
piano sonatas and piano duets, practi- 
cally the whole of Wagner, Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, all of Gluck’s operas that are 
obtainable in modern editions (Orfeo, 
Armide, Paris and Helen, Iphigenia in 
Aulis, Iphigenia at Tauris, and AI- 
ceste), thirty or forty operas of all 
schools, including Der Fretschiitz, Fra 
Diavolo, William Tell, The Barber of 
Barber, and Cimar- 


Seville, Paisiello’s 


Harold V. 





osa’s Il Matrimonio Segreto, one or two 
of the oratorios and a few of the cla- 
vier works of Handel, a few specimens 
of the older church music, such as 
Palestrina’s Pope Marcellus Mass and 
Stabat Mater, and the Stabat Mater of 
Pergolesi (also the latter’s little op- 
era La Serva Padrona), a few old Eng- 
lish and Italian madrigals, a good deal 
of Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn 
and Chopin ( was very fond not only 
of Schumann’s songs, but of his opera 
Genoveva, and the big ensemble works 
like Faust and Manfred), and a heap 
of other music of all sorts, all periods, 
all schools.” 

An acquaintance of a mathematical 
turn of mind has calculated that the list 
covers something like 17,000 pages of 
music in the piano score, to play 
through which, once only, and without 
repeating a bar, would take up five or 
six weeks of ten-hour days. Not even 
Mendelssohn at thirty, or Thomas Bee- 
cham at forty-five, had memorized as 
much music as, according to the state- 
ment, this youth of sixteen or seventeen. 





Portland Developes 
Orchestra Chorus 


By David L. Piper 


ORTLAND, Ore., Nov. 27.—Wil- 

lem van Hoogstraten’s return from 
an engagement as guest conductor of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra was 
forcibly impressed on his idolizing cli- 
entele by the consummation of three 
important projects. 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra 
Chorus, long a topic of animated dis- 
cussion, long the target of those who 
insisted “it can’t be done,” is now a 
reality, and over 200 vocalists recruited 
from every walk of life are congregat- 
ing on Thursday nights to rehearse 
Palestrina, Purcell and Byrd under the 
man who showed Portland that Tchai- 
kovsky, Beethoven, Schubert and Dvo- 
rak were not the only spheres revolv- 
ing around the orchestral sun. 


Training Conductors 


Another target of the “can’t be done” 
group, the long discussed student train- 
ing orchestra, is now meeting on Fri- 
days and playing Mozart symphonies, 
Delibes ballets and Grieg suites under 
Mr. van Hoogstraten. On Wednesday 
nights the astute young Dutchman is 
hurrying thirty-four novices through 
their probationary periods as conduc- 
tors. These extraordinary activities are 
being sponsored jointly by the Port- 
land Symphony Society and the exten- 
sion school of the University of Ore- 
gon. > 

The senior orchestra, which was 
forced into a three weeks’ period of 
inactivity after an auspicious opening 
concert on Oct. 22, came to life again 
with the first of the season’s matinee 
concerts Nov. 12, playing music by 
Mendelssohn, Mozart and Berlioz. 


Cowell and Others 


Henry Cowell appeared under the 
auspices of the local Pro Musica chap- 
ter Nov. 13. 

The Society of Oregon Composers 
did its bit in emphasizing native talent 
on Nov. 4, when a group of the com- 
posers were heard in the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium. 

Nov. 5 brought three events: the first 
concert by the engaging young pianist, 
Kathleen Reif, since her return from 
two years of study in Berlin; the joint 
recital of Florence Fowden, contralto, 
and William Henry Schmitt, violinist, 
before the Monday Musical Club; an¢ 
the lecture on the symphony program 
of Nov. 12, delivered in the Public Li- 
brary Auditorium by Edith Woodcock. 

On Nov. 6, the MacDowell Club 
brought Mrs. Lincoln Gault, contralto; 
Eunice Prossor, violinist, and Richard 
Whittacre, pianist, from the neighbor- 
ing city of Tacoma to appear in the 
Multnomah Hotel ballroom, 




















T he 


N Italian composer can no more 
A resist the lure of opera than a 
German can help writing songs 
or a Frenchman a ballet at some time 
in his life. Not so many years ago, 
the group of high and hopeful spirits 
known then as Young Italy decided that 
enough opera had sprung up from 
Italian soil and that henceforth they 
would fondly cultivate nothing but 
symphonic gardens south of the Alps. 
Young Italy meant chiefly Ottorino 
Respighi and Ildebrando Pizzetti, Al- 
fredo Casella and Francesco Malipiero. 
But, inescapably, they became Middle- 
Aged Italy and, inescapably, their sym- 
phonic gardens languished or grew in- 
around the old, luxuriant center-piece 
of opera. 
Casella has kept to his early resolve 
with rather more fidelity than his fel- 
lows but even he has furtively ap- 


proached the theatre in his The Con- 
Jar. 


vent on the Water and The 


& ie 


(Photo by Carlo Edwards) 
(Above) Nickelmann the 
Old Man of the Well, as por- 
trayed by Giuseppe de Luca. 
(Right) Rethborg as Raut- 
endelein and Martinelli as 
Heinrich in the climatic final 
scene of La Campana Som- 
mersa. 


Malipiero has adopted the narcotic de- 
vice of calling his pieces for the stage 
“dramatic episodes” and “symphonic 
drama.” But Pizzetti and Respighi 
stopped deluding themselves quite some 
time ago and grasped the hand of lyric 
drama heartily and without furthed ado. 
Respighi, in his most recent operatic 
venture, picked a stage tale from Ger- 
many, Gerhardt Hauptmann’s Die ver- 
sunkene Glocke, had it converted into 
an Italian book as La Campana Som- 
mersa (The Sunken Bell) and wrote 
music for it that fits snugly within the 
Italian operatic tradition. Pizzetti, for 
his latest work, fashioned his own 
libretto and called it Fra Gherardo. 
The Respighi piece which not un- 
naturally found its first hearing in 
Germany (at Hamburg, just a year 
ago) was given its American premiere 
last Saturday afternoon by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza at the Metropolitan Opera 
House—the second novelty of his sea- 
son and a contrast in a thousand ways 
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Sunken Bell 


‘Respighi, the Symphonist ‘R eformed, 
at the Service of Opera 


By Irving Weil 


Richard Strauss’ The 
Pizzatti's Fra Gher- 
later, probably 


to the first, 
Egyptian Helen. 
ardo will come along 
in March. 

There were none of the preliminary 
misgivings about the Sunken Bell that 
there had been over The Egyptian 
Helen. For one thing, the Metropolitan 
is indubitably far better equipped for 
the production of Italian opera than it 
is for anything made in Germany. 
Essentially, it is an Italian opera house, 
however brave and sincere its efforts 
to be cosmopolitan; and, for our part, 
we are glad enough that it is, after an 
observance of the workings and results 
in German and French opera houses. 
The Sunken Bell, therefore, had the 
guaranty in New York of about as 
good a performance as it was likely to 
get and a vastly better one than either 
poorer singers or a poorer conductor, 
or both, were likely to give it some- 
where else. The opera, in brief, had 

every chance to show 
© what was in it. 













P ND there was a 
r i great deal in st 
f —enough, very like- 
ly, to make it hold 
its own for a while 

in this period ot 


ephemeral things. As 
operatic music, it is 
an excellently effec 
tive piece of crafts 


manship Respighi 
has a keen and also 
a robust sense of 
dramatic values 


(something everyone 


would expect from 


the composer who could build 
up a climax like that in his 
suite, The Pines of Rome) ; and 
this feeling for drama _ s¢ize 
upon the Hauptmann story and 
makes the most of every oppor 
tunity that presents itself. There 
are sagging endurance tests in two 
of the four acts of the piece when 
the opportunities are pretty few, 
but the consequent longuers are not 
unbarable; and of the other two acts 


one holds genuine charm and _ the 
other genuine power to touch the 
emotions. 


It would be too much to say that the 
opera is highly original and quite too 
little that it is highly imitative. Res- 
pighi, to be sure, is a good bit of an 
eclectic here and there, for the inspir- 
ing fragrance of Italo Montemezzi’s 
The Love of Three Kings is to be 
sensed in his music, Puccini colors his 
vocal line now and again, and Richard 
Strauss helps sim over at least one dif- 
ficult scene. 


But in the main he contrives a musi- 
cal expression for the stage action that, 
without being precisely idiomatic or 
even particularly individual, nontheless 
emerges as his own. This is especially 
so in the opera’s third act, the climax 
of the piece to which we have already 


referred, where the music pounds the 
drama at its audience in a way that 
alone should carry the whole work to 
success. 


1E stage tale is one of those fairy 
stories which the symbolists of the 
nineteenth century (for Hauptmann, 
though still at work, is unmistakably 


a | 


Mishkin) 


(Photo by 


Rautendelein, the dainty sprite 

of Respighi’s opera, whose 

taxing vocal utterance wus 

superably achieved by Elisa- 
beth Rethberg. 


nineteenth century) loved to impreg- 
nate with new and supposedly protound 
meaning. But symbolism, except in 
such pointedly direct and sparing use 
as Ibsen made of it in his most moving 
plays, seems now to be a_ needlessly 
obscure and roundabout fashion in the 
drama. It is the Hauptmann of the 
involved symbolism of the “Hannele” 
mystery whom we find in The Sunken 
Bell. Here is the struggle between 
Christianity and paganism, the incom 
patibility of genius and domesticity, of 
art and life. It is all presented like an 
underground stream, by inference, and 
it needs a continuously active divining 
rod to know it is there. 


| T IS in the third act that Haupt- 
mann’s cunning is seen at its best 
whilst musical 


Respighi’s climatic 


values reach highest levels. There is 
style on Respighi’s part becoming a re 
the drama of struggle between the Priest 
and Heinrich, for the latter’s idealistic 
purposes are rejected as heresy. Here, 
too, is the love scene between Heinrich 
and Rautendelein, a swift change of 
markably effective contrast to the music 
he had already employed for the duet 
between Priest and artist. 


Drama, however, enters even more 
strikingly a moment later. The tide of 
passion is startlingly interrupted. Hein- 


rich hears strangely familiar steps ap- 
proaching and the wraiths of his two ; 
little children are seen, a nimbus illu 
minating each little head. They 
an urn holding their mother’s tears and 


bear 


they speak her last words, for she has 
But this 
is not yet the end of the piled up drama, 
for now the sunken bell is heard tolling 
at the touch of Magda’s dead hand 
Heinrich, in revulsion, repulses his elfin 
love. Nickelmann, who has long de- 
sired her, gets her at last, except for 
a final leave-taking as Heinrich dies 


thrown herself into the lake. 


Respighi matches all this with music 
that strongly and craftily points it and 
intensifies it. Moreover, he writes with 
a gracious charm when nothing more 
than that is needed. His vocal line is 
always paramount—he is the Italian to 
the bone. Consciously and deliberately 
he has subordinated his orchestral ac- 
companiment until it is no more than 
an actual background. He is the re- 


(Continued on page 18) 








EATTLE SYMPHONY 
IS HEARD BY 6,000 


By Richard E. Hays 


three years ago in the face of more 

than a little opposition and to the 
accompaniment of a mighty chorus of 
“jit-can't-be-done,” Seattle’s Symphony 
Orchestra has taken its place this sea- 
son as a major factor in the city’s 
music life. It has grown astonishingly 
in all its artistic measurements and 
also has developed a following of such 
proportions that no theatre or hall is 
large enough to accommodate its audi- 
ences, 
_ With eight Monday night subscrip- 
tion concerts scheduled for the Metro- 
politan Theatre and six young peoples’ 
concerts for Saturday mornings in the 
Orpheum Theatre, Karl Krueger, con- 
ductor, announced a series of four 
Saturday night concerts for the new 
Civic Auditorium. The Metropolitan 
accommodates approximately 1,500, the 
new Orpheum more than 2,500. But the 
Civic Auditorium with its 6,000 seats 
was in the nature of an experiment 
over which neither Mr. Krueger nor the 
symphony management were sanguine. 
There was further question as to the 
acoustical suitability of the big audi- 
torium for the orchestra of seventy- 
five musicians. 


PPREHENSIVELY, the sym- 

- phony management  circularized 
business houses and industrial establish- 
ments, and the newspapers called atten- 
tion to the low prices, twenty-five and 
fifty cents and a dollar. The result 
was altogether unexpected and unpre- 
cedented—the auditorium was more than 
satisfactory in its receptive acoustics, 
but was not large enough to hold the 
crowd. 

With a minimum of advertising at- 
tention was called to the second concert 
for Nov. 17. The audience was larger 
than before, and fully 1,500 were turned 
away. There is a possibility that next 
season such concerts will be listed for 
every Saturday night. 

In each of two young peoples’ con- 


G three yea Nov. 27.—Organized 


certs in the Orpheum, hundreds were 
turned away and the Metropolitan con- 
certs are given to the full capacity of 
the theatre. In the auditorium concerts, 
Mr. Krueger features Seattle talent 
with the orchestra. In the opening con- 
cert, the Seattle Schola Cantorum, 
which Mr. Krueger organized, was 
heard; and there were two soloists, 
John Weicher, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, who played the Mendelssohn 
E Minor concerto, and Veona Sokolof- 
sky, soprano. In the second concert, 
a group of dancers from the Mary Ann 
Wells School of the Dance, interpreted 
the Rosamunde Ballet music of Schu- 
bert, Hadley’s Ballet of the Flowers, 
and Debussy’s Golliwog’s Cake Walk, 
with the orchestra in the pit. 

The success of the orchestra is due 
largely to the musicianship, intelligence, 
diplomacy and executive ability of Mr. 
Krueger. He says it is a result of 
co-operation. The inspiration for the 
latter, however, was Mr. Krueger. 


MONG the important events of 

the week was the appearance of 
Louis Graveure, who remains a _ pol- 
ished and delightful concert artist, albeit 
he still seems a more perfect baritone 
than a tenor. He was the first artist of 
the Ladies Musical Club’s course. 

The Sprague String Quartet opened 
its fourteenth annual series in the 
Spanish ballroom of the Olympic Hotel 
with fine performance of Haydn’s Em- 
peror quartet and Schubert’s A Minor 
quartet. 

Henry Cowell, he of the handswept 
strings and fistic tone clusters, was pre- 
sented by Pro Musica in a piano re- 
cital in the Fine Arts Galleries on a 
Sunday afternoon. 

The Arion-Liederkranz honored 
Schubert in a memorial concert on 
Sunday night. The big chorus was di- 
rected by Silvio Risegari, who suc- 
ceeded the late Claude Madden. Some 
months before his death Madden ar- 
ranged the all-Schubert program. 


Spunnones ny cueenenenecennneenssttanenetin 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 


Basis of Opera 
ANCOUVER, B. C., NOV. 
21—The story of Uncle 


Tom’s Cabin is the basis of an 
opera composed by Leslie Gross- 
mith, with lyrics by A. M. Ste- 
phen, which is to be produced by 
the newly-formed Vancouver 
Grand Opera Company at the 
end of this season. It is an- 
nounced that “exaggerated inci- 
dents, such as are depicted in 
Harriet Beecher’s Stowe’s book,” 
are omitted. There will be no 
bloodhounds, and no whipping of 
Uncle Tom. The score is said to 
be in the style of Verdi and Puc- 
cini, and will incorporate south- 
ern melodies. Eva and Eliza will 
be sopranos, the former lyric and 
the latter dramatic. Eva will 
sing a waltz song, and florid pas-_ ; 
sages are assigned to Eliza. =: 
Uncle Tom is to be a lyric tenor. ; 
The production is announced for 

= a week’s run in the Vancouver 
Theatre, with a chorus of fifty or 
sixty, an orchestra of from 
thirty to thirty-five, and a ballet 
numbering about twenty-five. 
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FORT WAYNE CHOIR 
SINGS BACH 


Fort WAYNE, INp.—In the hands of 
the Lutheran Choral Society, ably di- 
rected by George Weller, two Bach 
cantatas, God’s Time is Best and The 
Lord is a Sun and a Shield, and the 
motet Blessing, Glory, Wisdom, re- 
ceived reverent renditions. More and 
more this splendid organization, by its 
fidelity to the Bach traditions and its 
perseverance is approaching a stage of 
perfection which is uncommon in this 
country. 

The assisting artists were Florence 
Sprunger-Starr, soprano; Mrs. J. H. 
Young, alto; Edward Schmidt, tenor, 
and David Erwin, bass, all of whom 
contributed to the success of the con- 
cert. Nearly 1500 persons attested 
their pleasure. The accompaniments 
were furnished by’a good-sized orches- 
tra. 
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Novelties Given 
In Rochester 


Philharmonic Plays 
Norfolk Rhapsody 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 28—The 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Eugene Goossens, conductor, gave a 
matinee concert in the Eastman Theatre 
on Nov. 16, with Gustave Tinlot as 
violin soloist. 

Mr. Tinlot gave Rochester its first 
hearing of Chausson’s Poeme, was 
heard to advantage in Bach’s concerto 
in E, with Harold Gleeson playing his 
arrangement of the cembalo part on the 
organ. 

Another first performance in this city 
was that of Vaughan Williams’ Nor- 
folk Rhapsody, an atmospheric work 
which exerted a strong appeal. The 
program further brought Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch symphony, the overture to 
Euryanthe and Chabrier’s Espana. A 
large audience was lavish with its ap- 
plause for the orchestra and Mr. Tinlot. 


Famous Soloists 


Mischa Elman gave a superb concert 
in the Eastman Theatre on Nov. 17 be- 
fore a large and very enthusiastic audi- 
ence. His program consisted of sonatas 
by Handel and Beethoven, a Vieuxtemps 
concerto and shorter numbers. The 
pianist was Marcel Van Gool, whose 
playing of the Beethoven sonata was in 
no way inferior to Mr. Elman’s. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink opened 
the concert series at the Columbus 
Auditorium on Nov. 16, with Katherine 
Hoffmann as accompanist, and Mischa 
Elzon, violinist, assisting. 

The Hampton Institute Quartet gave 
a program of Negro spirituals in the 
Brick Presbyterian Church on Nov. 17. 

Mary Errz Wit. 





Curcaco—Howard Stein, Milwaukee 
pianist, made his debut at Kimball Hall 
on Oct. 29, and was favorably received 
in a comprehensive program including 
the Bach-Busoni Chaconne. 








An audience of 6,000 listening to Seattle Symphony Saturday night concert in the New Civic Auditorium. 
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eMusic Through the €yes : 
of a Dramatic (ritic 


By R. H. Wollstein 


BROOKS ATKINSON, dram- 

e atic critic of the New York 
Times, is among the youngest to con- 
duct a department of first interest in 
an organ of international importance. 
Not alone is he young, but he is 
blessed with the type of countenance 
that mever shows wear. Five years 
ago, he was literary editor of the 
Times, and when a new underling first 
went to take orders from him, his im- 
pulse was to ask the youth at the big 


desk where the editor was. Today he 
looks exactly the same. He is a type 
of stock-Yankee. He is slight of 


build, with a well shaped head, and 
features firmly cut, firmly set, and cast 
over with a look of great determina- 
tion. He has calm, penetrating gray- 
blue eyes, and he wears spectacles with 
steel rims. He has a scholarly mien. 

In discussing burning questions—of 
people or values—his expression would 
do credit to a diplomat or a poker mag- 
mate, and his consistently maintained 
impersonality or judgment, to the wis- 
dom of a Bhuddist philosopher. When 
he laughs, though, he means it, and a 
boyish mirthfulness lights up his face. 
He has a keen sense of humor, not of 
the sort, however, to invite flippant 
jauntiness. He has slim, sensitive 
“piano hands,” very like John Powell’s, 
the sole exception being that Mr. At- 
kinson does not play the piano. 

Reviewing Broadway attractions is 
distinctly his business; his pleasures 
lead him far afield, to nature, and 
poetry, and genuinely beautiful things. 
He is a graduate of Harvard, and 
worked on the Boston Transcript, 
whence he came to guide the destinies 
of two of the most interesting depart- 
ments of the Times. 


A? a layman who protests he knows 
“very little about it,” Mr. Atkin- 
son has a deep interest in music. He 
loves it. He is a regular subscriber 
to the Sunday afternoon Philharmonic- 
Symphony concerts, because he “can’t 
get off to hear the evening perform- 
ances.” He does not perform music of 
any sort, nor is he expert in musical 
science. He loves to hear good music 
because he finds it “refreshing.” His 
favorite forms are orchestral concerts, 
male choruses, and choir singing, as 
heard in the old Gregorian chants. 

“I like the fullness and vigor that 
come from the co-ordinated  enter- 
prise of many performers,” says Mr. 
Atkinson, “on the concert platform— 
as on the stage, for that matter—I pre- 
fer the richness of ensemble effects to 
any single stellar performance. I like 
to listen to an orchestra capably led, 
rather than to any one maestro can- 
ducting his men.” Although Bach and 
Mozart are his favorite composers, he 
speaks of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
as “the grandest music ever written.” 
He finds Bach and Mozart most to his 
taste because they are “most refreshing, 
most delightful in their outpourings of 
unalloyed beauty, and, in theme even 
more than in structure, simple with a 
dignified simplicity that is important 
in an age as complicated as ours.” Of 
the Moderns, whom he professes to 
“know nothing about,” Mr. Atkinson 
prefers Stravinsky, for his high spirits, 
and the rebellious, irresistable force 
with which he secures their release. 


«6 M* personal beliefs about music 

must sound paradoxical,” Mr. 
Atkinson mentions. “On the principal 
of artistic progress, I regret the sloth 
with which new blood is infused into 
the body of concert-program ma- 
terial. I believe our men 


younger 


should be given more of a chance; not 
alone to be heard, but to be received 
in a friendly attitude. If we keep 
waving the banner of the three B’s in 
the faces of all who would write new 
music, the chances are that the flapping 
will drown out the best of the new 
effort, and we shall never be given 
the equal of the great ones again. I 
heard Bernard Wagenaar’s new sym- 
phony the other day, for example, and 
thought it a fine, dignified piece of 
work. It surprised me, therefore, to 
find our major critic leaping heavily 
upon it, the next morning, with an atti- 
tude less encouraging—and an amount 
of space less considerable—than that 
accorded Paul Whiteman’s Band! 

“On the other hand, however, looking 
at the matter not at all from the angle 
of artistic progress, and wholly from 
that of personal preferences, I am de- 
lighted that the more or less experi- 
menting moderns are soft-pedalled, and 
that the established classics continue to 
be given us. I prefer to listen to them. 
They are the expression of greatness 
that stimulates, simplicity that refreshes, 
and beauty that heartens the listener. 
Because no modern has yet given me the 
delight that Bach and Mozart give me, 
I prefer to listen to Bach and Mozart. 
So, while I am quite ready to admit 
that music ‘oughtn’t’ to be reactionary, 
I’m frankly glad that it is! 


“Looking at music through the eyes 
of the drama critic, further, I see sev- 
eral points of contrast that seem im- 
portant. The very life of the drama 
is in the hands of the moderns, new 
things, new themes, new treatments, 
new effects, ultra-modern problems— 
new vulgarities even—are not alone 
welcomed, but made compulsory. Only 
new things carry. The classics, no 
matter how admittedly great, are pro- 
duced only occasionally, as_ revivals, 
to celebrate some specific occasions, or 
to suit the needs of some specially 
assembled cast. From the practical 
standpoint of dramatic production, a 
steady diet of the classics would be 
impossible. Yet in music, we see ex- 
actly the reverse process. It is the 
classic standards and classic traditions 
that obtain, with the radical novelties 
peeping over the fence as best they 
may. 


HE reason for this, I believe, lies 
in the fact that the drama is, of 
course, so much more within the grasp 
of everybody. Its very medium of ex- 
pression consists of the words in every- 
body’s mouth. And the emotional con- 
tent of the drama is not a matter of 
nuancing, but of clear statement. The 
full enjoyment of music, on the other 
hand, depends upon a more subtle re- 
ceptivity, a more technical training. 
“But whatever the reason, the differ- 
ence in standards between music and 
drama produces noteworthy results. 
The players in the better orchestral 
organizations are always up to their 
finest form. Constant association with 
the best in their art, and the best only, 
raises the standard of their perform- 
ances to one of uniform excellence. 
Yet how many dramatic performances 
can it honestly be said that all the 
players are uniformly satisfactory, and 
that that degree of satisfaction was 
measurable by the highest standard of 
dramatic art? Nine-tenths of our ac- 
tors, I believe, fall below the stand- 
ards taken as a matter of course. The 
musician, too, must experience a per- 
sonal satisfaction, not to dwell upon 
the constant broadening or artistic 
capabilities, by living constantly with 
the best in his art,” 





J. Brooks Atkin- 
son, dramatic 
critic of the New 
York Times, 
who believes 
“our younger 
men should be 
given more of a 
chance ... Or 
the best of the 
new effort will 
be drowned out 
and we_ shall 
never be given 
the equal of the 
great 

again.” 
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MASTER PIECES 
I DETEST— 


By D. C. Parker 


(Reprinted from the London Musical News) 


HE other day I met a man who 

told me that he simply loathed 

Tannhauser. After hearing it he 
wanted to go out and kill somebody. 
The music, like that of Wagner’s other 
works, seemed to him the music of 
brute force. He knew that Wagner 
somehow appealed to the baser side of 
him, and for that reason he hated in- 
tensely every product of his genius. The 
man of whom I speak was not one 
whom I should call musical. He was 
an Oxford man. 

While completely disagreeing with 
my friend, I considered his eloquent 
denunciation of Wagner wonderfully 
interesting. Here was a person who 
did not even find Wagner a nonentity 
who could be easily ignored. There 
was some quality in the music, some 
trait in the rsonality behind the 
music, which kindled his anger and 
made him feel he should like to commit 
a desperate deed 

If it does nothing else, such a state- 
ment reminds us that, musically speak- 
ing, one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. What irritates us may carry 
others into the seventh heaven of de- 
light. We react to this; that leaves 
us cold. And we are surprised when 
we find that the piece which has stimu- 
lated us has left our neighbour unim- 
pressed, or even hostile. 

It is interesting to examine this ques- 
tion of likes and dislikes, and, in any 
case, confession is good for the soul. 
So I am going to record here what 
many people will (probably quite cor- 
rectly) call my prejudices; in other 
words, I am going to name some 
great works which I dislike. I shall 
be told that I ought not to dislike them, 
to which I must reply, merely that I do 
actively dislike them, and that if I 
said I loved them I should be using 
the language of insincerity. 


First, then, I shall put down 
Gounod’s Faust upon my index. This 
opera has always appeared to me to 
be grotesquely overrated. I quite rec- 
ognize that in the love-music Gounod 
sounded a sweet, lyrical note which had 
not previously been heard. I quite recog- 
nize, too, the dramatic effectiveness of 
the death of Valentine, though I fancy 
that here Gounod is not a little indebted 
to Meyerbeer What I resent inwardly 
as I listen to the music is what strikes 
me as its insincerity. Faust means for 
me a chain of superficial, jingling tunes; 
an opera that in ideas and scoring con- 
tains a hundred vulgarities. 


LIKE Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet 

no better. I feel a contempt for this 
sickly, feeble stuff, the more so as it is 
allied with Shakespeare. In Otello and 
Falstaff, Verdi had an acute sense of 
the responsibilities which rest upon the 
shoulders of the musician who tackles a 
Shakespearean theme. Poor Gounod 
seems to have had no sense of them 
whatever. 

Another French opera which I dis- 
like is Samson and Delilah. Everyone 
will admit that only an accomplished 
musician could have written the score. 
But a work to be satisfying must be 
the result of something more than tech- 
nical fluency. Samson and Delilah lives 
I suppose, by reason of a couple of 
arias allotted to Delilah. The work, 
however, does not hang together. It 
contains a curious and unpardonable 
mixture of styles. (What could be 
more unlike the Handelian choruses of 
the first act than Delilah’s famous Mon 
coeur s’ouvre a ta voix?) It is Pari- 
sian, Oriental, Biblical in turn—a fact 
which probably worried the chamelon- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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This is the first of Vivaldi’s four 
concerti grossi entitled Le Quattro 
Stagioni (“The Four Seasons”), Op. 8, 
published at Amsterdam about two 
hundred years ago—the exact date is 
not known. Vivaldi issued his Opus 8 
under the general title, /] Cimento dell’ 
Armonia e dell’ Inventione (“The Trial 
of Harmony and Invention’). This 
work consists of twelve concerti grossi 
for strings and continuo. The first four 
of the set are the Quattro Stagioni. The 
Quattro Stagioni were published in a 
modern edition prepared by Bernardino 
Molinari in 1927. Mr. Molinari gave 
the first American performances of the 
complete work with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra on January 6-7, 13-14, 
27-28, 1928. The first performance of 
La Primavera in New York was by 
the Philharmonic Society under Mr. 
Toscanini, February 9, 1928. 


* * * 


Vivaldi in his dedication of the work 
draws attention to the fact that he pre- 
sents the concertos entitled The Four 
Seasons with four accompanying son- 
nets, which preface and explain the 
music. 

The sonnets are by an anonymous 
author—possibly Vivaldi himself, at 
least so Mr. Molinari conjectures. 

The four symphonic poems—for such 
they are—and the four sonnets that ac- 
company and explain them, are entitled 
(1) La Primavera (“Spring’); (2) 
L’Estate (“Summer”); (3) L’Autunno 
(“Autumn”); (4) L’Inverno (Win- 
ter’). 

What makes the Stagioni especially 
noteworthy is their programmatic ex- 
plicitness. Each sonnet is divided into 
lettered par‘s, and these lettered parts 
are repeated in the score, at the begin- 
ning of those passages of the descriptive 
music to which they apply. 


Johann Kuhnau used a somewhat 
similar device in his six “Bible Son- 
atas” for clavier, composed in 1700, 


when he printed in his score a series 

of verbal clues to the episodes he was 

illustrating in his music. Thus he 
guides us to the precise bar at which 

Goliath is felled by David’s stone, and 

leaves us in no doubt as to when 

Jacob is “amorous and ~ contented.” 

Richard Strauss did the same thing two 

centuries later when he printed in the 

two-piano arrangement of his Don 

Quixote (though not, curiously enough, 

in the Partitur) verbal clues to the suc- 

cessive episodes of the narrative that 
the music is designed to portray. 

But Vivaldi’s is the first instance, so 
far as we know, of the use of this 
device in the history of the orchestral 
tone-poem. 

Let us see how the scheme works out 
in the case of the Four Seasons. The 
first of the Concerti, “Spring,” is pre- 
faced in the score by the following lines, 
with Vivaldi’s key-letters at the left 
(we give the Italian poem in an 
English prose version) : 

(a) Spring is come. 

(b) The festive birds salute it with 
their merry songs. 

(c) and the fountains run with a soft 
murmur under the breath of the 
zephyrs. 

(d) The sky becomes overcast, and 
thunder and lightning follow. 

(e) When calm is restored, the birds 
resume their singing. 

(f) On the flowery meadow, amidst 
the rustling of leaves and plants, 
sleeps the goat herd with his 
faithful dog at his side. 

(a) To the festal sounds of pastoral 
piping, nymphs and shepherds 
dance on their beloved heath to 
celebrate the coming of the 
radiant spring. 

Now turn to the score of “Spring” 


“La Primavera” (“Spring”): 
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ORCHESTRAL Master Works—?y 


A Weekly Series of Program Notes by the Music Critic of the 
| New York Herald-Tribune and Program-Annotator of the New 
, York Philharmonic-Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestras 


No. 1 of “Le Quattro Stagioni” 


(“The Four Seasons”), for Strings, Cembalo and Organ. 
Antonio Vivaldi 


(Edition of Bernardino Molinari) 


(Born about 1680, at Venice; 


(La Primavera). The music begins 
(Allegro, E major, 4-4 time) with a 
joyous outburst for the full orchestra of 
strings, cembalo and organ. Above the 
first bar duly appears Vivaldi’s key- 
letter (a), and its corresponding line 
from the prefatory poem: “Spring is 
come.” Naive, no doubt! But clear, 
definite, honest and unmistakable. 

By the fourteenth measure, the or- 
chestra has calmed down to piano, and 
all the instruments fall silent except 
three solo violins, which trill and warble 
unmistakably beneath the caption (b) 

.. “The festive birds salute it with 
their merry songs.” The joyous 
“Spring” theme of the opening meas- 
ures returns for three forte bars of the 
full orchestra. There is a sudden drop 
to piamg, and the caption (c) .... 
“The fountains run with a soft murmur 
under the breath of the zephyrs,” makes 
clear the meaning of the gentle figure 
in sixteenth-notes for the violins. 

And now Vivaldi brings on his storm. 


We read this caption in the score: (d) 
“The sky becomes overcast, and 
thunder and lightning follow.” The 


unison strings sound the formula of the 
repeated note which for so many years 
has signified musical rain; the lightning 
flashes in violin runs; we hear some 
gentle eighteenth century thunder. (¢) 

“When calm is restored, the birds 
resume their singing.” Three solo 
violins carol above a pedal C-sharp of 
the ’celli, and the opening Spring song 
bursts from the full orchestra. The 
Allegro ends on a long-held tonic chord. 
fortissimo. 

* + * 

We reach letter (f) “. . . On the 
flowery meadow, amidst the rustling of 
leaves and plants, sleeps the goat herd 
with his faithful dog by his side.” This 
caption introduces a Largo (C-sharp 
minor, 3-4). The solo violin, dolce, 
espressivo, sings above an accompani- 
ment of muted strings. The whole of 
this brief slow movement (thirty-nine 
bars) is devoted to an evocation of the 
picture of the tranquil, blossoming 
meadow, the sleeping shepherd, the 
lazily outstretched dog. 

The final Allegro (the most elabor- 
ate movement of the concerto) is sum- 
med up by the caption (g) “. . . .To 
the festal sounds of pastoral piping, 
nymphs and shepherds dance on their 
beloved heath to celebrate the coming 
of the radiant spring.” This movement 
is not only captioned by the excerpt 
from the sonnet, but Vivaldi adds the 
superscription, “Pastoral Dance.” The 
opening measures are in the typical 
manner of the eighteenth century “Pas- 
torale”—a movement in rondo- form, in 
6-8 time, E major, over a drone bass, 
for the full band, forte. There are 
soles for the violino principale—one of 
them accompanied only by the cembalo, 
and a later one (after a change of key 
to E minor) beginning with an ascend- 
ing chromatic phrase over a long-sus- 
tained pedal B. The recurring chief 
theme ends the movement in E major— 
but softly, at the close, as if the jubilant 
nymphs and shepherds had wearied a 
little of their play. 

. + . 

In the three other concertos of the 
Stagiont (“Summer,” “Autumn,” “Win- 
ter”) Vivaldi uses the same method of 
detailed and explicit indication. In 
“Summer” we are reminded of Gom- 


died there in 1743) 


bert’s “bird-concert” and Jannequin’s 
Chant des Otseaux—or of Vivaldi’s con- 
temporary, Handel, with his J’ogel- 
Arien. Vivaldi, in his “Summer,” sum- 
mons from his orchestra the song of 
the cuckoo, of the turtle-dove, and of 
the goldfinch. But he goes even fur- 
ther—he paints for us the slumbering 
shepherd disturbed in his repose by 
swarms of flies! 

“Autumn” gives us a festival of 
Bacchus, and a hunting scene. In 
“Winter,” the strings shiver with cold; 
there is the suggestion of “chattering 
teeth.” (Mozart's father wrote a musi- 
cal description of a sledge journey in 
which the travelers are represented as 
shivering with the cold.) Later we 
cross the ice, “walking cautiously and 
timidly, walking boldly, slipping and 
falling.” (Vivaldi’s strings are here 
delightfully realistic.) “The ice breaks 
up and melts.” The work ends with 
“Boreas and all the winds at war”—a 
tumultuous finale. But, says the poet 
cheerily: “This is the Winter, and it 
giveth joy.” 

* * > 

Vivaldi is revealed in these program- 
concertos as far in advance of his time, 
so far as the detail of his tone-painting 
is concerned. He is determined to 
make his music as expressive as his or- 
chestra of strings, cembalo and organ 
will permit. His frequent dynamic 
modifications, indicated with great care, 
his legato and staccato markings, his 
use of mutes, attest the seriousness with 
which he approached his task. And he 
is often felicitous in expression, 

We shall doubtless find a good many 
of his expedients, especially in his tone- 
painting of external things, naive and 
amusing, rather than stirring—although 
we need not adopt toward them the top- 
lofty attitude of Sir John Hawkins in 
his General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music (published at Lon- 
don in 1776). “The plan of this work,” 
wrote Hawkins of the Stagioni,” “‘must 
appear very ridiculous; for the four 
concertos are a pretended paraphrase, 
in musical notes, of so many sonnets on 
in four seasons of the year, wherein 
the author endeavors, by the force of 
harmony, and particular modifications 
of air and measure, to excite ideas cor- 
respondent with the sentiments of the 
several poems.” But he added: 
“Whether it be that the attempt was 
new and singular, vr that these com- 
positions aré distinguished for their 
peculiar force- and energy, certain it is 
that the Opera VIII is the most ap- 
plauded of Vivaldi’s works.” 

x * . 


Dr. Burney, in his General History 
of Music (1776-89), includes a more 
amiable comment upon Vivaldi. He 
prefaces it with a slightly sour refer- 
ence to a famous solo violin concerto 
of Vivaldi’s: “During my youth,” says 
Burney, “his ‘Cuckoo Concerto’ (Op. 
4) was the wonder and delight of all 
frequenters of country concerts; and 
Woodcock, one of the Hereford waits, 
was sent for far and near to perform 
it. . . . Vivaldi’s title of ‘Don’ was 
derived from his clerical character. ‘It 
is very usual,’ says Mr. Wright in his 
Travels Through Italy from 1720 to 
1722, ‘to see priests play in the orches- 
tra. The famous Vivaldi, whom they 


call the prete Rosso (Vivaldi was red- 
very well known among us for 


haired), 


awrence 


Gilman 


his concertos, was a topping man among 
them.’” 

A topping man, indeed! Vivaldi was 
not merely an ingenious composer of 
ake jpn music. Examine that passage 

“Autumn,” at Letter D, in which he 
sania “the sweet slumber of the 
revelers,” when the peace of evening 
falls upon his music, with its muted 
strings singing “con grande dolcezza,” 
above a murmurous harpsichord accom- 
paniment. Here Vivaldi is more than 
a naive tonal realist. He is a poet. 

7 * 


Who was the first composer to write 
Nature-music? Was it Nicola Gom- 
bert, of Bruges, whose Chanson des 
Oiseaux, a four-part vocal composition 
printed about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, is “a complete bird con- 
cert”? And Gombert published other 
musical celebrations of Nature—En ce 
mois délicieux, Joyeux verger, Je me'n 
vois an vert bois, L’été chaud boilloit. 
Was Gombert anticipated by the Ba- 
varian tone-poet, Lorenz Lemlin, who 
some time during the first half of the 
sixteenth century published a “cuckoo” 
song for six voices which Ambrose in 
his Geschichte der Musik praises as a 
charming piece im Volkston? As for 
the Frenchman, Clément Jannequin, 
who followed in the wake of Gombert, 
every one has heard of his descriptive 
vocal music, among which we find a 
collection of chansons for four voices, 
Le Chant des oiseaux, imitating in 
words and notes the songs of various 
birds. 

All this music was vocal. It was 
much later in the sixteenth century— 
perhaps it was early in the seventeenth 
—that John Mundy, the Elizabethan 
and early Stuart virginalist, wrote the 
Fantasia in which he describes “Fair 
Weather,” “Lightning,” “Thunder,” 
“Calm Weather,” “A Clear Day,” in- 
cluded as No. 3 in the Fitzwilliam Vir- 
ginal Book. Nobody knows’ when 
Mundy was born—it was probably about 
1560. He died in 1630. 

> 7 . 


Was this the earliest Nature-music 
written for an instrument? No one 
can say. A large part of the early his- 
tory of instrumental music is concerned 
with recording more or less determined 
attempts at Nature-painting on the part 
of various composers in various coun- 
tries of Europe,_and it is quite possible 
that Mundy was anticipated by some 
composer unchronicled in the books. 
We know that the beginnings of pro- 
gram-music are lost in the tonal mists 
of the sixteenth century, and much of 
this early program-music was Nature- 
music. 

From the seventeenth century on, we 
find an inexhaustible supply of instru- 
mental music—at first for the keyboard, 
later for the orchestra—devoted to at- 
tempted transcriptions of what Henry 
More called “the Out-world”; “For- 
est” Symphonies, “Spring” Symphonies ; 
music of running streams, wind and 
weather; and one could fill a volume 
the size of Webster's Unabridged with 
a history of the imitative bird-songs of 
music. There were orchestral sea- 
scapes at least a century before Men- 
delssohn’s Hebrides Overture—as_ the 
suite for orchestra entitled Wassermu- 
sik by Georg Philipp Telemann, the fa- 
mous contemporary of Bach (1631- 
1767), which gives us tone-pictures of 
a calm sea (sustained notes of the 
oboes), a breeze, rippling waves, “the 
amorous Neptune,” “the playful Nai- 
ads,” “the stormy £olus,” etc.; and 
there were orchestral landscapes a cen- 
tury and a half before Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony—as the “Forest 
Symphonies” (Sinfonie Boscareccie) of 

(Continued on page 26) 

















Philharmonic Homage 


ITH a considerable flourish, the 

New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony last week paid its official respects 
to—need we say it?—Schubert, the 
worthy composer who finally achieved 
the very particular tokens of esteem 
which are reserved for the centennially 
celebrated. The Columbia Phono- 
graph Company paid more than its 
respects in the name of him whom Mr. 
W. Henderson has identified as 
The Eternal Lark of Music. The 
sponsors of countless discs of varying 
sizes and labels handed a check for 
$10,000 to one Mr. Kurt Atterberg for 
a prize symphony “presented as an 
apotheosis of the lyrical genius of 
Schubert, and dedicated to his mem- 
ory on the centennial of his death.” 
An International Grand Jury includ- 
ing among its personel such orna- 
ments to the professions as Messrs. 
Donald Francis Tovey, Max _ von 
Schillings, Franco Alfano, Alexander 
Glazounoff and Walter Domrasch, saw 


to it that everything was open and 
above board. : 
Mr. Atterberg, we are told, is a 


civil engineer, a music critic, a com- 
poser and a Swede. He conducts the 
Royal Symphony Orchestra of Stock- 
holm, and his government, as is its 
habit with creative treasure, grants him 
an unnual stipend in order that his 
work may be fostered by sufficient leis- 
ure. Specimens of his output have ap- 
peared, in this country of strivings un- 
numbered, on the programs of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The symphony 
that made its manufacturer the happy 
recipient of the aforementioned tidy 
sum, numbers sixth among Mr. Atter- 
berg’s ventures in the form. 

So much information is necessary 
that one may not for a moment enter- 
tain the notion that Mr. Atterberg is a 
novice—even if he did win a prize. In 
giving an American prémiere to the 
work to which we have referred. Mr. 
Mengelberg no doubt was merely ful- 
filling the Philharmonic debt to Schu- 
bert; and he was indubitably glad- 
dened in heart to have part of his task 
disposed of through the kind offices 
of the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany. Nevertheless, it is our painful 
duty to record that the execution of 
these matters added no particular glory 
to any one in particular and least of all 
to The Eternal Lark of Music. 

Professor Schillings announced that 
Mr. Atterberg’s score was adjudged 
the victor “for the quality of its melo- 
aic line, healthy themes, and good con- 
struction.” It was further decreed 
that Aterberg “in the simplicity and 
beauty of his melodies, did not essay 
to achieve an equal stature with Schu- 
bert, but laid a wreath on the monu- 
ment of Schubert’s genius.” 

These statements we have _ repro- 
duced out of fairness to the judges, 
who, after all, had to give the prize to 
somebody. Nevertheless one may be 
permitted to question the benefit that 
Mr. Atterberg derives in artistic pres- 
tige from his award. Had the sym- 
phony under discussion come along in 
the regular course of things it would 
have been dismissed with casual de- 
preciation. Arriving at notice bent 
double with international laurels, how- 
ever, the work bear, in addition the full 
extent of our haughty displeasure. 

This clement court of appeal found 
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IMPORTANT 


Mr. Atterberg Lays a Wreath on Schubert's Grave, 
and Deposits a Check—Mr. Koussevitzky Brings an 
Hellenic Stravinsky 


By William Spier 


Mr. Atterberg guilty of mediocrity in 
the first degree. It adjudged him the 
conscious and sane manipulator of 
stupid, tawdry invention and of cheap, 
clap-trap effects. It denied the culprit 
leniency on grounds of technical com- 
petence, deeming the virtue too slight 
to measure against its surrounding 
offences. It condemned Mr. Atterberg 
to hard labor for trifling with a folk 
heritage that is worthy of nobler con- 
sideration. And, in retiring to lie in 
wait for other submitted cases, this 
jury wishes to make known that it can 
personally paste up just as much 
Grieg, Debussy and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
for $10,000. Or even for less. 

After Mr. John Erskine had de- 
livered himself of a not too attenuated 
perusal of the season’s immortal, sum- 
ming up the whole situation admir- 
ably by avowing that Schubert “will 
survive even our praise,” the Eternal 
Lark was allowed to sing for him- 
self. This he did by way of the Over- 
ture, B flat Entr’acte and second ballet 


from Rosamunde, and the B minor 
Symphony. 
Mr. Mengelberg, in excellent form, 


performed his share of the evening’s 
entertainment in superior fashion. 


Koussevitzsky and Stravinsky 
BEAUTIFULLY made 


signalized the first of this sea- 
son’s visits of the Boston Symphony 
under Mr. Serge Koussevitzky, last 
Thursday evening, November 22, in 
Carnegie Hall. Governed throughout 
by the aristocratic vitality of the 
skilled and human craftsman that Mr. 
Koussevitzky has proven himself, the 
evening’s affairs were admirably 
molded to demonstrate the highly in- 
dividual excellence of the Hubmen. If 
the tonal idiosyncrasy of this band con- 
sists primarily of a cultured surface 
brilliance, for such is evidently Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s conception of orches- 
tral sound, last week’s program might 
have been written to order to support 
the theory. 

It was fitting that Mr. Koussevitzky, 
being and always having been the 
chosen apostle of Stravinsky, should 
preside over the first local hearing of 
the erstwhile primitivist’s latest essay, 
the ballet called Apollon Musagéte. In 
its introductory American performance, 
last April in the sacrosanct Library of 
Congress in Washington, where it was 
mimed by Mr. Adolph Bolm and his 
associates, this terpsichorean narra- 
tive of the Muses was witnessed by 
persons who in the majority suffered 
the physical pangs of yawning with 
their mouths politely closed. How 
much Mr. Koussevitsky’s superb per- 
formance had to do with things last 
week we are not certain; at all events, 
Apollon Musagéte on that occasion 
seemed to us the most important 
Stravinskyan effort that has come to 
notice in many moons. 

Performed without 
visual attraction, as 
mind’s eye, this stringed music is 
graceful and lovely, like tableaure 
vivants in a king’s garden. It needs 
not more explanation than is con- 
tained in the title for its style of Hel- 
lenic classicism is unmistakably ap- 
parent. And herein one is again con- 


concert 


the benefit of 
a ballet for the 


fronted by the consistent unpredictable- 
ness of Stravinsky, who ever since the 





primordia shudders of Le Sacre has 
been occupied more or less with fore- 
swearing all possible forms of roman- 
tic emotionalism in preference to the 
kind of enjoyment experienced by a 
fastidious curio collector. The Piano 
Sonata which its creator specifies shall 
be played entirely without expression, 
and which deals more or less with 





Kurt Atterberg, winner of the 
Columbia Phonograph Company's 
$10,000 award for a symphony 
“presented as an apotheosis of the 

lyrical genius of Schubert.” 


clavier idioms that are two or three 
centuries removed, was a step in this 
direction three years ago. But where- 
as that opus represents a somewhat 
obvious (though indubitably dignified) 
essayal at working for measured 
lengths, Apollon Musagétes finds every 
cog and wheel in Stravinsky's colossal 
technical machine operating to miracu- 
lous perfection in a very deftly arti- 
culated speech. 

“Apollo, Leader of the Muses,” 
may be translated, is 
rather marvelous. pirouette a la 
manrére de Getry. In essence it is 
fully as well turned as the Tombeau 
de Couperin, which still stands proud- 
ly among the most unqualified prod- 
ucts of Ravel’s talent. It resembles the 


as it 
principally a 


latter also in its Frenchines, for 
Stravinsky with each passing year 
gets farther and farther away from 


the land of his birth. Of the scoring 
that is glorified in Apollon Musagétes 
one should speak in tones of hushed 
awe, or better still, not at all. 

With the B flat Symphony of Schu- 
mann—and precious music it is—Mr. 
Koussevitzky brought a robust sim- 
plicity that was a pointed tribute to his 
better judgment. After a somewhat 
unnecessary reining in the introduction, 
which is not so grandiose as Mr. 
Koussevitzky would have us believe, 
Schumann was allowed to ride forth 
on a prancing steed into the spring- 
time. The phosphorescent opulence of 
Skryabin’s Poéme de 1l’Extase, re- 
vealed in powerful terms by the Bos- 
tonians, served to conclude the eve- 
ning’s business. 





MV SIC 








Ralph Wolfe’s Recital 

HE playing of the Beethoven So- 

nata in F Minor, Opus 57 (Appas- 
sionata), was the high light in Ralph 
Wolfe's recital at the Town Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, November 24. In 
this he exhibited a deep richness of 
tone, and an interpretative insight which 
was wholly satisfying. The Variations 
in F Minor of Hadyn and the Sixteen 
Waltzes by Brahms were played with 
a certain precision and emphasis which, 
however, was not sustained throughout. 
To the Chopin numbers, the Nocturne 
in D Flat Minor, a mazurke, and the 
Polonaise in A flat, Mr. Wolfe brought 
nothing new. 

The recital as a whole, nevertheless, 
attested the arrival of an artist of worth 
and achievement, whose future appear- 
ances will be anticipated with interest. 





And Yet Again—Schubert 


Y way of adding still another 

wreath to the mammoth garland 
that is being entwined this year about 
the name of musicdom’s purest genius, 
the treasured Beethoven Association 
devoted its second program (as it had 
the first) to the creations of Franz 
Peter Schubert. Falling with neat ap- 
propriateness on Nov. 19, the precise 
centennial of the great one’s death, 
this particular commemorative ceremony 
was of the worth, in both material con- 
tent and performing quality, that has 
come to be identified with the Associ- 
ation’s chronicles. Not satisfied with 
presenting an artistic roster contrib- 
uted to by Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Georges Barrere, Rudolph Ganz, Hugo 
Kortschak and others, the occasion also 
numbered among its features what was 
“believed to be the first performance in 
America” of the early Quartet that 
utilizes the lowly guitar. 

Without casting the shadow of 
partisanry upon any of the lady's dis- 
tinguished colleagues, it is necessary 
to record that, according to the baro- 
meter of public reaction, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was the prime collector of 
the evening’s honors. Overlooking en- 
tirely her long and fruitful career of 
hymning the cosmos, it was only just 
that this should be. Mme. Schumann 
Heink has seen sixty-seven of this 
world’s years, but the fact is unneces- 
sary in an evaluation of her attributes 
at present. A slight subduing of re- 
sonance is the only ravage that 
maleficent Time has been able to work 
in this case. As a singer, pure and sim- 


ple, Mme. Schumann-Heink remains 
the intuitive, resourceful, untroubled 
organism that she has always been; 


there are few indeed today who can 
match results with her in the matter 
of plain, unadorned vocal instinct and 
its inevitable reward of energic con- 
servation. “ 

These things struck last week’s bevy 
of hearers so forcibly as to necessi- 
tate an open-faced defiance of the no- 
encore rule. The intruder, following a 
group which embraced Der Wanderer, 
Wohin and Der Allmacht, was the 
Erlkénig, whose prescient introduction 
was obliterated by a burst of clamant 
recognition from ladies who looked at 
each other to be seen to smile in mu- 
tual captivation. 

Messrs. Ganz, Elzon and Stoeber led 
off with a neatly published survey of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Reiner Gives 


Bach Fantasy 


New Arrangement Is 


Dedicated to Him 


Cincinnati, Nov. 14—While the 
program presented by Fritz Reiner and 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at 
the second pair of regular concerts, 
given on Nov. 2 and 3, was not pri- 
marily fraught with audience appeal 
there were other factors in the equa- 
tion which called forth the desired 
amount of enthusiasm. Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison, tremendously popular 
here, were the soloists playing Lee 
Sewerby’s Ballad for two pianos and 
orchestra. Edgar Stillman Kelley was 
in the audience, in person, to be ap- 
lauded after the performance of his 

ew England symphony. Mr. 
Reiner and his orchestra were prepared 
to do their best. 

Mraezek’s orchestration of the Bach 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Reiner, was given its first 
performance anywhere at these con- 
certs. It is a clever and effective tran- 
scription. 





Liebling Breaks Leg 
in San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 28.— 

George Liebling, pianist, fell 
when stepping from a street car in 
this city and suffered a broken leg. 
He will be unable to play again for 
approximately six weeks. a 2 











BURLEIGH PLAYS 
HIS CONCERTO 


Mapison, W1s.—Cecil Burleigh, fac- 
ulty member of the University School 
of Music, presented his third violin 
concerto at a recital given on Nov. 8. 
This was the first time Mr. Burleigh 
had played his concerto in public. Other 
Burleigh compositions on the program 
were An Indian Village and Snake 
Dance. Otherwise the list was made up 
of works by Schumann, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff-Kreisler, Schubert-Kreisler, Gus- 
tav Saenger and Grainger. Leon L. 
Iltis, of the faculty, was at the piano. 





Fayette, lIowa—The men’s and 
women’s glee clubs of Upper Iowa 
University have been re-organized un- 
der the direction of Clara M. Hoyt. 
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Brothers Bow to New Y ork 





Irvin Schenkman, pianist. 


Goosens Gives 
Wagner List 


Rochester Public Also 


Welcomes Farrar 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 21—Two 
concerts in the Eastman Theatre on 
Nov. 9 drew large audiences. 

The day brought the first matinee 
given this season by the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Eugene Goossens 
conductor. The program, an all Wag- 
ner one, was devoted to exerpts from 
the Ring, some of which were arranged 
especially for the occasion by Mr. 
Goossens. The numbers consisted of 
three selections from The Rhinegold, 
three from The Valkyrie, three from 
Siegfried and one from The Twilight 
of the Gods. 

Students from the Eastman School of 
Music assisted, the Rhinemaidens’ song 
being sung by Santina Leone, Milou 
Voitier and Marie Keber Burbank. 
Syver Thingsted had the part of Don- 
ner, Samuel Bovenzi was the Wotan, 
and Margaret Codd sang the bird’s 
measures in Siegfried. 

The orchestra was augmented, and 
played well. 

In the evening, Geraldine Farrar 
gave a program largely made up of 
German lieder. She was accompanied 
by Claude Gonvierre, who contributed 
a group of solos. The audience wel- 
comed Miss Farrar cordially. 

Mary Ertz Wu. 




















ig SCHENKMAN, pianist, who 
is to give his New York recital 
on Dec. 28 at Carnegie Hall, has 
completed his fall tour. This included 
appearances in Lexington, Harrods- 
burg, Richmond, Louisville and Dan- 
ville, Ky. His New York program 
will include works by Brahms, Schu- 


mann, Scriabin, Ravel, Debussy and 
Albeniz. 
Mr. Schenkman’s brother, Edgar 


Schenkman, violinist, is to make his 
New York debut on March 16 at Town 
Hall. Last season he was heard as 
soloist with the Kriens Symphony Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall. He has also 
appeared in Plainfield, Dunellan and 
Westfield, N. J. 











Edagar Schenkman, violinist. 





GIRLS GIVE CONCERT 


String Quartet Appears 
in Houston 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 21—The New 
York String Quartet was presented by 
the Girls’ Musical Club, on Nov. 5 in 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral. From My 
Life by Smetana was played. Other 
compositions were by Haydn, Boccher- 
ini, Bridge, Goossens and Grieg. 

The first in the series of Sunday 
afternoon musicales at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, arranged by the Girls’ 
Musical Club with Grace Quay Maltbie 
as chairman, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The MacFarland Trio, Elva 
Kalb, soprano, accompanied by Louise 
Daniel, and Mrs. A. H. Fulbright, 
pianist, presented the program. 


H. F. 
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Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 


American Academy of Music 
1928 — Sixth Season — 1929 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
ston, Ressler, Mm. Ardelli, Gandolfi. 
PAGLIACCI with Mms. Williams, Mm. Thomas, Ivant- 


of Puccini, 
Sweigert, Mm. Ardelli, Eddy, Schmidt, Mahler, Reinert. 


DIE WALKEURE with Mms. Austral, Stanley, Langston, 
Binker, Marshall, Townsend, Marston, Bentz, Sweigert, 
Jepson, Mm. Althouse, Baklanoff, Nilssen. 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS, Musical Conductor 
Prices 50c to $4.00 at Heppe’s, 1119 Chestnut St., and 

1112 Packard Building 





with Mms. Lawn, Mar- 


with Mms. Lawn, 
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«Mattia Battistint, 


By 
Federico 
Candida 


OME, Nov. 15.—Mattia 
Battistini, celebrated bari- 
tone and a master of the most 
perfect bel canto, died on Nov. 
7, at his Villa di Colle Bac- 
caro, near Rieti. The news of 
his death came unexpectedly, 
as no one knew of his illness. 
Battistini, Umbrian by birth 
and Roman by adoption, was 
a little more than seventy 
years old. The operatic stage 
loses, with his death, one of 
its greatest artists, acclaimed 
all over Europe, and particu- 
larly popular in Russia. An 
artist almost excessively con- 
scientious and _ scrupulous, 
Battistini was a true gentle- 
man, a man distinguished as 
much by his amiability as by 
his exquisite refinement. In 
his art he was known as the 
“arbiter elegantiarum of the 
contemporary operatic stage,” 
—the title given him by An- 
tonio Cotogni. He sang for 
many seasons in Russia, es- 
pecially in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and in Russian Po- 
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land, in Warsaw. 


Début in Favorita 


Battistini made his début in 1878 
at the Teatro Argentina, in La 
Favorita. In the cast were the 
celebrated soprano Galleti and the 
tenor Rossetti. Later he was en- 
gaged to sing in Buenos Aires. 
He sang first in Covent Garden in 
1883 without making any great im- 





pression, and even four years later, 
when he had established himself on 
the continent as one of Europe’s 
leading artists, the début of Jean de 
Reszke as a tenor at Drury Lane left 





On the left, the famous Italian baritone is shown as “Don Carlos” 

in Ernani. At the right above he is seen on the beach at Cannes; 

below, on his favorite house. The inset shows him shortly before 
his death at a vigorous seventy-one. 
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little attention for Battistini. For years, 
however, he had no near rival in the 
affections and admiration of Italy, 
Spain and Russia. 





























attraction. 








Wire for your date. 





many changes the past few years. 


GANNA WALSKA | 


| HE concert public has been undergoing Martino, the young baritone of the Metro- 
The day politan, and Walter Golde has been secured as 


is past when a singer of mediocre equipment accompanist. They have planned a delightful 
can go before the public with a small book of program — one that will bring joy to the 
words in her hands and thrill them — the newer up-to-date audience now ready and 










As assisting artist, we have secured Giovanni ] 


















public requires moree GANNA WALSKA willing to support the modern concert stage. 
is a singer with a personality — a woman of The day of the so-called “intellectual” singer 
amazing musical intelligence. Like Raquel is past; this is the era of personality and 
Meller, she interprets; like Mary Garden, she human musical appeal. All this, and a natural 
captivates and thrills. Much has been written beautiful voice; a most compelling charm — 
and printed — now we present Mme. Walska a rare intelligence,— this then is Ganna 
as a serious artist — an unusual and unique Walska, unique artist of the concert world. 


First Concert Tour Now Booking 


National Broadcasting - Thanksgiving afternoon, Nov. 29 - 4 P. M. 
Binghamton, Dec. 3rd 

Washington, December 10 - - 

Chicago (Orchestra Hall), Dec. 15—Afternoon - Management H. E. Voegeli 


A good attraction for Managers who know how. 

















I have heard her sing 
CHARLES L. WAGNER. 








- - - Management Mrs. Wilson-Greene 


Management Cuarces L. WAGNER 
§11 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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SHAT NEXT? Radio service, 
W simitar tg the telephone, gas and 

electric services will available in 
the home. The North American Com- 
pany, a utilities organization, and the 
Kolster Radio Corporation have joined 
forces in a project which will bring 
wired radio to all who subscribe to its 
service, according to a story in the New 
York Herald Tribune. The Kolster 
Company will manufacture receiving 
sets designed to be plugged into electric 
light sockets. These sets will be fur- 
nished and maintained by the new og 
ganization and programs supplied for a 
charge of about $1 a month. Subscrib- 
ers will have a choice of three pro- 
grams which will be broadcast simul- 
taneously during eighteen hours yj the 


y. 

A large studio building will soon be 
erected in New York from which the 
company’s programs will emanate. In- 
stallation over the far flung system of 
the North American Company centering 
about Cleveland is already under way. 
Opera stars and other entertainers will 
be heard in programg designed to rank 
with the best. A considerable amount 
of talent has already been engaged for 
this new service, which is intended to 
supplement, not displace broadcasting 
systems now in effect. 


Watching the Needle 


O small factor in the broadcasting 
i1'N of a program is the control opera- 
tor. Seated in the contrql room, which 
is just off the studio, and visible 
through the glass panel in the interven- 
ing wall, this necessary functionary is 
the liaison officer between the artist 
and the listening public. He hears the 
broadcast just as you hear it in your 
home, through a loudspeaker. A volume 
meter with its quivering and restless 
needle indicator is his guide in regulat- 
ing what passes from the microphone 
to the transmitter. During a broadcast 
his hand is ever on the control knob 
and his eye glued to the indicator. 
Should ‘some artist, transported by the 
ecstasy of his art, forget his microphone 
Ps and Qs, the needle trembles a warn- 
ing and the control operator instantly 
turns down the volume. This, at one 
and the same time, serves the cause 
of art and guards the health of the 
vacuum tubes. 


Adjusting the Balance 


A* an instance of the importance of 
monitoring, there is the case of 
Giulia Timer. Miss Timer, as perhaps 
you’ know, is one of our younger 
sopranos with a beautiful voice and 
splendid musical instinct. During the 
past summer, while singing the title 
role in an out-door performance of 
Aida, she and others of the cast suf- 
fered from a very poor transmitting 
job by the station which broadcast the 
proceedings. Time passes and the scene 
shifts to station WOR on an afternoon 
in November. We find Miss Timer 
again before a microphone, but this time 
singing over a station noted for its con- 
trol operators and the excellence of its 
transmissions. Result, the lady’s voice 
was set off in its right light (if you 
heard her Schubert program on the 
afternoon mentioned you know how 
shining this light can be) and the 
broadcast was fair to the singer, to 
the station and to the listeners-in. 


Bargaining With Time 


HEN the New Yorker, or Bos- 
tonian for that matter, is listen- 
ing to the radio, the Californian is still 
at his daily toil. When the latter's 
leisure moments arrive, the former has 


Plug in for Radio—Art and the Vacuum Tubes— 
Servicing the Singer at the Microphone—And Now 
We'll Double Time for Economy 


Reviewed by David Sandow 


already retired and is gathering strength 
for the next day. ell, if he is the 
average work-a-day New Yorker, he 
has. How to reach sufficient east and 
west coast listeners to compensate for 
the monetary outlay has perplexed the 
broadcasters and those sponsors who 
possess the necessary where with all 
for a coast to coast hook up. But some 
one has apparently solved the problem. 
Why not broadcast the same program 
twice in one evening? Accordingly the 
inaugural program of the new Voice of 
Firestone series, with Franklyn Bauer, 
Vaugh De Leath, the Choristers and 
Hugo Mariani’s orchestra particjpating, 


Tue ‘Turn 


{| Frederick Jagel, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, and Agnes Davis, soprano and 
least year’s national auditions winner, 
in joint recital. Atwater Kent Hour, 
NBC System; Sunday, Dec. 2, at 9:15 
p. m. 


{ Roxy Symphony Orchestra’ with 
Florence Wightman, harpist, in sym- 
phonic program. NBC System; Sun- 
day, Dec. 2, at 2 p. m. 


{ The Continentals sing excerpts from 
La Juive, Mignon, Ernani, Lakme and 
Rigoletto over the NBC System; Sun- 
day, Dec. 2, at 4 p. m. 


{| Old Time 
title of Reinald 
Company educational 


System; Sunday, Dec. 2, 


Concert Favorites is the 
Werrenrath’s Old 
recital NBC 


at 7 p. m. 


{ David Schooler, the “Boy Paderew- 
ski,” will be soloist with the Capitol 
Grand Orchestra over the NBC Sys- 
tem; Sunday, Dec. 2, at 7:30 p. m. 


{| Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Eugene 
Goossens, conductor of the Rochester 
Little Symphony, feature the General 
Motors Family Party. NBC System; 
Monday, Dec. 3, at 9:30 p. m. 


{, Tchaikovsky’s sixth symphony, his 
International Suite and Marche Slav 
will be played by the United Symphony 
Orchestra. CBS; Sunday, Dec. 2, at 
3 p. m. 


{ The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phoney Orchestra over WOR; Sunday, 
Dec. 2, at 3 p. m. 


{| Weber program with Astrid Fielde, 
soprano, Gertrude Lightstone, pianist, 
and the concert orchestra under Cesare 
Sodero in Works of Great Composers 
period. NBC System; Tuesday, Dec. 
4, at 10 p. m. 


{ Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz will be 
sung by the National Grand Opera 
Company. NBC System; Monday, Dec. 
3, at 10:30 p. m. 


{| Morley Singers in program of old 
songs. NBC System; Tuesday, Dec. 
4, at 7 p. m. 


{ Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates of 
Penzance by the United Light Opera 
Company. CBS; Tuesday, Dec. 4, at 
9 p. m. 


{ Schubert, Handel, Chopin, Ravel and 
Bach numbers will be heard in The 
Music Room. CBS; Wednesday, Dec. 
5, at 8 p. m. 


Per engamnauaens sEtaenaLiaeabONNOND 


will go on the air over the NBC east 
and middle west network at 8 p.m. 
E.S.T., Dec. 3. At 10:30 the same 
night the entire affair will be repeated 
and carried by special wires from the 
New York studios to stations of the 
Pacific coast and on the eastern net- 
work as well. 


Converting a Tenor 


IOVANNI MARTINELLI, dean 
of Metropolitan Opera tenors, made 
the etherial welkins ring with his mag- 
nificent singing in the General Motors 
Family Party of Nov. 19. Perhaps the 
outstanding characteristic gleaned at 


enavanneseansev@nnnarvenpeernen jose ensncatenay ua 


OF THE DIAL 


{ The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
will be heard in a portion of Wagner’s 
Lohengrin with Alexander Kipnis, Edith 
Maison, Marion Clarke and _ Robert 
Ringling heading the cast. NBC Sys- 
tem; Wednesday, Dec. 5, at 10 p. m. 


§{ Lambert Murphy, tenor soloist, in La 


Touraine Hour. Program includes 
works by Wolf-Ferrari, Bizet, Schu- 
mann, Mascagni and Debussy. NBC 


System; Wednesday, Dec. 5, at-8 p. m. 
{ Sonora Hour in diversified program 
over the CBS; Thursday, Dec. 6, at 
9 p. m. 


§ Italian program in Milady’s Musicians 


feature. Genia Zielinska, soprano, with 
orchestra. NBC System; Thursday, 
Dec. 6, at 7:30 p. m. 


{ Seiberling Singers and Singing Vio- 
lins in light classical program over the 
NBC System; Thursday, Dec. 6, at 
9 p. m. 


{ Walter Damrosch Educational Hour. 
Bach's suite in B minor, the minutet 
from Beethoven’s fourth symphony, 
and the Chinese Dance from Tchaiko- 
vsky’s Nutcracker Suite will be played 
in the first half, “Flute and Clarinet” ; 
Grieg’s To Spring, Handel’s Largo and 
the prelude to Wagner’s Tristan and 
Isolode come in the second half, “The 
Stringed Instruments.” NBC Sys- 
tem; Friday, Dec. 7, at 11 a. m. 


{ Weber’s Der Freischutz will be sung 
by the United Opera Company, Alberto 
Bimboni, conductor. CBS; Friday, 
Dec. 7, at 8 p. m. 


{ Double octet of mixed voices in pro- 
gram over the NBC System; Friday, 
Dec. 7, at 9:30 p. m. 


‘ 
{ Suzanne Keener, soprano, the Ameri- 
can Singers, a ‘cello quintet and concert 
orchestra in National Broadcasting and 
Concert Bureau musicale. NBC; Fri- 
day, Dec. 7, at 10 p. m. 


{ Keith McLeod, vibraphonist, Godfrey 
Ludlow, violinist and Andy Sannella, 
guitarist, will be featured in the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Hour. NBC System; 
Friday, Dec. 7, at 10 p. m. 


§ Excerpts from Carmen, and numbers 
by Nicolai, Herbert, Ghys, Mendels- 
sohn and Gounod will be played in the 
Slumber Hour. NBC System; Satur- 
day, Dec. 8, at 11 p. m. 


{ The Hackensack Women’s Choral 
Club, Anna Graham Harris, conductor, 
over WOR; Thursday, Dec. 6, at 3:30 
p. m 
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this loudspeaker was the evident relish 
Mr. Martinelli manifested for his duties. 
The time is not so far back when artists 
from the visible music world regarded 
the microphone with antipathy and a 
certain awe. But lately on several visits 
to the studios I have noticed that the 
artists have enjoyed their radio work, 
have regarded it as a welcome variation 
from regular routine. Yet there was 
no artistic negligence. Rather the new 
atitude makes for freedom and spon- 
taneity. 


Hofmann Concentrates 


NOTHER outstanding event of the 

week was Josef Hofmann’s piano 
recital in which he made his annual 
bow under the Atwater Kent colors on 
Nov. 25. There is no need to tell you 
of his playing. An interesting thing 
about the Hofmann radio concerts is 
that his numbers are grouped into one 
appearance. Perhaps Mr. Hofmann— 
this‘is mere surmise— is loath to tarry 
about the studio. The co-artists on a 
Hofmann program do their pieces first, 
and then in one delicious dose the radio 
audience is served the consummate art 
for which this performer is justly cele- 
brated. Incidentally, a statement telling 
of the postponement of William Gustaf- 
son’s songs, which were to have been 
heard on the same program with Mr. 
Hofmann, came too late to make the 
necessary correction in The Turn of 
the Dial. 


Song Program 
in Boston 


Students Win Success 
Along Many Lines 


By Exvizaseta Y. GILBert 


OSTON, Nov. 28. — Dorothy 
George, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
concert of intelligently chosen songs 
on Nov. 8 Songs of Respighi and 


Scarlatti were excellently phrased. 

The feature was a group by Hein- 
rich Gebbard, Boston composer, sung 
for the first time. The first, There 
Was a Knight of Bethlehem, is sim- 
ple and poetic both in melody and har- 
monic accompaniment. It differed from 
the others, except perhaps the comic 
encore about cats, in that its content was 
unpretentious. The others were re- 
markable only for the tricky rhythms 
and figures of the piano accompaniment. 

The encore on cats deserves notice, 
for after the group, a large cloth ani- 
mal resembling Krazy Kat and a de- 
mure kitten of like texture were duly 
presented to Mr. Gebhard and Miss 
George by the smiling ushers. Polite 
vaudeville gestures ensued. 


Several First Times 


Hildegarde Donaldson, violinist, gave 
a program three-quarters modern on 
Nov. 5. A Sonata by David Stanley 
Smith was performed for the first time 
in Boston, as well as Six Rumania Folk 
Dances by Bartok; and a Partita in 
G. by Virgilio Mortari received its first 
American performance. Miss Donald- 
son’s art, as bold and forthright as her 
program, presented musical facts with 
understanding force. 

Joseph Alexander, pianist of facile 
technic, played in Jordan Hall on Nov. 
7. Welcome numbers of his program 
were, Stravinsky’s Study in F sharp, 
Goossen’s Hurdy-Gurdy Man, Gran- 
ados’ The Maiden and the Nightingale, 
and a Study by Chaloff. 

















The 


HE co-ordination of a perfect per- 

formance of ensemble playing on 
two pianos has been essayed by a num- 
ber of pianists, but few have attained 
the artistry of Rose and Ottilie Sutro, 
the original pioneers in this field. For 
over thirty years now in fact, since 
their début in 1894, they have been 
universally known and revered through- 
out Europe as well as this country. A. 
Fuller Maitland, the English critic, has 
summarized their standing in the sin- 
gle sentence, “Imitators they are bound 
to find wherever they go, but they them- 
selves will be hard to match.” 

These two artists have recently re- 
turned to the States after a three year 
concert-sojourn through several Euro- 
pean countries. Their artistic integrity 
coupled with their ability to form pro- 
grams which are musically of interest. 
makes their return to the concert field 
here thrice welcome. They have 
selected Washington wherein to make 
their home. Here they expect to “do 
their bit,” as they express it, toward 
encouraging American composers and 
musicians. With this object in view, 
they plan to present each year a series 
of salon-recitals, each featuring an 
American composer, around whom will 
be grouped artists of the composer’s 
choice. In recent years, these duo-pian- 
ists have played with marked success 
on their programs a Suite founded on 
Old Irish Airs, especially composed for 
them by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. It is 
therefore but fitting they believe, that 
their first salon-recital, or morning 
musicale which is scheduled for Dec. 
7, should be devoted to that acknowl- 
edged leader of women composers. 
At their second musicale to 
given early in January, the com- 
poser represented will be Henry 
Hadley, assisted by his wife profes- 
sionally known as Inez Barbour, so- 
prano. At the third musicale, sched- 
uled in February, the Misses Sutro 
have planned a program which will 
be devoted to composers of the Colo- 
nial days. This prospective program of 
early American music will necessitate 
considerable research work and dis- 
criminate selection. 


A Portrait of the Artists 


There is an arresting charm about 
the Misses Sutro and an hospitality of 
manner, which will undeniably make 
their musicales most successful. 

Although the benediction of time has 
silvered their hair, bespeaking a most 
telling story, nevertheless they have 
not forgotten to keep attuned with the 
times. In them one realizes two “hu- 
man buildings,” which like sterling char- 
acters of Galsworthy’s creation, are 
“positively fashioned, concreted in trad- 
ition, tiled with taste, windowed with 
humor,” and ever mindful of the sun 
and air of modern times. Miss Ottilie 
boasts large blue eyes, which express 
a humor and an appreciation for life 
and defies a “march of time”; whilst 
Miss Rose, with her chic hair-cut, her 
perserverence and her advanced view- 
points, suggests the modern girl. 

These women are most engaging con- 
versationists. Having contacted with 
the many personalities of days goneby, 
they reminisce in a manner most en- 
chanting. Their attitude toward the 
past is refreshing and illuminating, and 
their introspection provides a series of 
pictures cosmically expressive, depic- 
tive of an appreciation for humanity. 

“Although we are pioneers of the 
two piano recital,” Miss Rose informed 
us, “we are not however the first ex- 
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utro Sisters 
Come to Town 


By Peter Hugh Reed 


ponents of the idea. Many people will 
recall the Therns. There were three 
of them—Karl, the father, and his two 
sons Willy and Louis. sons 
were well-known for their ensemble 
piano playing, whilst their father com- 
posed many fine compositions.” 

Karl Thern, to whom Miss Sutro re- 
ferred was a popular Hungarian com- 
poser in his day. His sons, Willy and 
Louis, were originally trained by their 
father. In their time, they were re- 
nowned for their performances of com- 

itions for one piano played in unison. 

heir performances however were un- 
like the Misses Sutro, who play two 
completely separate piano parts, like 
the various voices of the orchestra. 
When they first started on their career, 
they had only five pieces in their pro- 
gram. Since then, they have had more 
music written for them than was pos- 
sibly ever composed for any individual 
performer. Some of these composers 
are Rudorff, Schiitt, Hollaender, Floer- 
sheim, Ashton, Owst, Maurice, Wuil- 
lemin, Leo de Pachmann and Max 
Bruch. 

In 1914, Bruch composed especially 
for them in six weeks time a much 
inspired piano concerto, Opus 88; which 
they performed in public for the first 
time in December, 1916, with Leopold 
Stokowski and his orchestra in Phil- 
adelphia. At a private performance in 
the Spring of 1915, given under 
Bruch’s direction in the Berlin Phil- 
harmonie, a remarkable commendation 
for their artistry was made by the com- 
poser. It is said that he was unable to 
recognize which piano was being 
played, without resorting to a visuali- 
zation of the score, so perfect was their 
coordination of tone. 

The manner in which these sisters 
came to decide upon a joint career, 
which has proven not alone relicitous 
but most successful, is a romantic story 
of the “golden Nineties.” 

“We were pupils at the Royal High 
School in Berlin,” Miss Ottilie told us. 
“We were at a musical soiree at Hein- 
rich Barth’s home. He was our piano 
teacher. Someone asked if we had ever 
played together and we replied that 
we had when we were quite young. 
Immdiately we were besieged with re- 
quests to perform so we sat down at 
separate pianos and after several starts 
played Duvernoy’s Feu Roulant.” Their 
success caused Barth to arrange for 
their ensemble performance at one of 
the Monday auditions before the faculty 
of the school, from which the pupils 
were chosen who later appeared at the 
public concerts held once a month. 

“We chose the Rondo for two pianos 
by Chopin for this audition,” Miss Rose 
continued, “and much to our surprise 
and delight our director informed us 
immediately that we had completed our 
performance that we were chosen then 
and there to repeat it at the public 
concert.” 

Their subsequent success at the pub- 
lic concert caused Joseph Joachim, the 
renowned violinist and at that time di- 
rector of the Hochschule, to invite them 
to play the two-piano concerto in C 
Major by Bach at the final concert of 
the season. 

“From them onward, it seemed in- 
evitable that we would be ensemble 
artists,” Miss Rose i “and 
though we can truthfully say our duo- 
playmg was an absolutely unpreme- 
ditated artistry, nevertheless sister and 
I have always found ourselves per- 
fectly related in music even as we were 
by Nature.” 






































Yelly 
d Aranyi 


Hungarian Violinist 


RETURNS TO AMERICA January Ist for her Second 
Concert Tour, playing im Ten States, including engage- 
ments with the Cincmnati and Chicago Orchestras. 


First New York Concert January 29th, 1929 
at Town Hall 


Destined for conquest wherever she turms—N._ JY. 
CARRIES OFF HONORS IN DAY OF MANY CONCERTS. 
Made mstant mmpressiom om a musical audience—N. Y. Times. 

The fire and brilliamee of her delivery aroused her audience to 
enthusiasm—N. FY. Evenueg Sw. 

She is an artist to ber fimgertips—N_ Y. World. 

Placed herself at omce m a high rank as a performer.—JN. 
World. 

Yelly dAramyi scored a wotable triumph!—Boston American. 

Miss d’Aranyi prowed to be the most interesting violinist within at least 
one Teviewer'’s experience . Am admirable musician.—Boston Globe. 
A musical wirtwoso of the very first rank —Boston Herald. 


Showed herself to be castly ome of the greatest players on the concert 
Stage today —Piniladclipina Ledger 


Telegram. 


Y. Evening 


BALDWIN PIANO COLUMBIA RECORDS 
Exchasive Management—ANNIE FRIEOBERG, Fisk Blidg., N. Y. C. 





Miss d’Aranyi writes of the 


Baldwin 


“Before kavime town I want to express to the Baldwin Piano 
Company my gratitude and delight for furnishing me with 
such a beanvtifal piamo. | was so happy wtih the blending of 
the tome of the Bakdwim piano with that of my old Berganzi 
violm. My American tour is made the happier for me by 
having seach 2 peamo to assist me m my recitals.” 
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erlin Bored by Helen 


—Balokovic Concert Praised 


By Emily Z. Friedkin Vv 


ERLIN.—The Egyptian Helen has 
made her debut in Berlin. Her re- 
ception was cool. Its is not enough 

that this is a typically Straussian opera. 
The public here expects growth, pro- 
gress, maintaining that marking time 
actually denotes sliding back. Dis- 
appointed, the public is ungrateful; it 
forgets former triumphs, former praise. 
It is impatient with the composer for 
giving less than it anticipated. 

The fault did not lay with the in- 
terpretation. The Staatsoner Unter den 
Linden did what could be done with the 
almost limitless means at its disposal. 
The conclusion reached at the Dresden 
world premiere of the opera, that it 
is a work that neither adds to Strauss’ 
laurels nor to operatic literature, has 
become the conviction that it actually 
detracts from Strauss’ r. tion. The 
whole matter appears t much ado 
about nothing, even as Strauss’ lengthy 
music is to the text. The sins of his 
spiritual father, Wagner are descended 
upon Strauss. 


Blech Conducted 


Leo Blech, conducting, did his best 
in leaving wunaccented the familiar 
Tristan, Walhalla and well-known mo- 
tives. Marie Mueller sang Helen beau- 
tifully, but she looked more like 
Gretchen. Rudolf Laubenthal made up 
for his wunpersuasive singing by his 
sinister appearance, and poor Helen 
didn’t know what to do with her mad, 
betrayed spouse. Karin Branzell again 
let us enjoy her clear, ringing voice as 
the all-knowing shell, apparently a type 
of ancient loud-speaker. Friedrich 
Schorr achieved the perfection to which 
he has accustomed us in the role of 
Aithra. All the performers gave more 
to the work than they got from it, with 
the exception of Paul Aravantinos who 
wes responsible for the scenic decora- 
tions. They were trivial, unable to cast 
a spell over the audience even as 
Strauss failed, in minimizing a theme 
that has never ceased to fascinate man’s 
imagination to a peculiarly uninterest- 
ing domestic scene which fails to in- 
terest. Strauss should have withstood 
the iibretto, which has qualities to which 
his music does not rise. To Hofmanns- 
thal that might have been a sin of omis- 
sion. 

Ue 


So See Semis fAlfallel lAllalind 
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CARNEGIE HALL 
Tuesday Evening, DECEMBER 4th, 1928, at Eight-thirty 


An outstanding concert was Zlatko 
Balokovic’s violin recital. This is no 
mean praise in this labyrinthian center 
of music with its weekly average of fifty 
concerts, among them ten violin re- 
citals, One of Balokovic’s qualities 
lies just in his not being a young 
Kreisler, a second Heifetz or a coming 
Hubermann. His is an unmistakable 
and attractive individuality. which more 
than compensates for the higher virtuo- 
sity. He has the innate musicality of 
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Zlatko Balokovic, Croation violin- 

ist, with his American wife, the 

former Joyce Borden of Chicago, 

to whom his European concert 

tour is just a “traveling honey- 
moon.” 


his race, the Croatian; and with it he 
attains a warmth and a truth of tone 
which even more skilled technique 
usually fails to achieve. 

His program was rich, consisting of 
Schubert’s Fantasie in C; Bach’ Cha- 
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The Cleveland Orchestra : 


E NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor a 
2 Soloist: GERTRUDE KAPPEL, Soprano 2 
2) ————— c 
Program a 
Overture to The Secret of Sussanne............000. Wolf-Ferrari 5 
I, Bb Io co cacccceccdigciincccccccll cbidae ot Schubert 4 
Adagio—Allegro. 5 
Andante con moto. 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace. = 
Allegro giusto. 3 
First time in New York. 3 
mre GE GEie Crete, GUE Be cucccleccdeccccccccccctecs Schillinger 
First time in New York. A 
INTERMISSION a 
Prelude and Love-Death, from Tristan and Isolde........ Wagner 2 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, from The Dusk of the Gods...Wagner 
Brinnhilde’s Immolation, from The Dusk of the Gods....Wagner 


Tickets: $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00—First Tier eng Fn $35.00; Second Tier Boxes, $25.00— 


on sale at 


The Cleveland Orchesive records exclusively for Brunswick. 5 
The Steinway is the official piano of the Cleveland Orchestra. fe 


ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Mgr. C. J. VOSBURGH, Asst. Mer. & 


) kaoost Management: 


RICHARD COPLEY, 10 uet ae at N. Y. City & 
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conne; Franck’s Sonata and Stravin- 
sky’s Suite after Pergolesi. Together 
with Wilhelm Grosz, the Vienese com- 
poser and pianist, he played the Fan- 
tasie as a duet, in its original form 
which, paradoxically enough, gave it a 
pleasing modernity. He acquitted him- 
self creditably in the unaccompanied 
Chaconne, but it was the weak point in 
this program as it is in ninety-nine out 
of the hundred programs. 

The rendition of the Franck and of 
the Stravinsky evidenced Balokovic’s 
varied powers. He succeeded in being 
persuasive in both compositions and 
made it difficult to call the one or the 
other the climax of the evening. His 
ease, his unlabored surety, his com- 
petence brought him the appreciative 
plaudits of his audience. ss 


Weill’s Two Operas 


ERLIN.—The name of _ Kurt 
Weill, twenty-eight year old Ger- 
man composer, will appear during the 
season on some thirty odd billboards 





in as many German cities. This. fact 
vouches for Mr. Weill’s  statisical 
importance and illustrates a cross- 


section of contemporary culture. Two 
one-act operas by him have been 
presented in Berlin after premieres 
in the provinces. Some listeners ap- 
plauded, some hissed and some were 
apathetically silent. The play of the 
audience was more exciting than the 
play on the stage. 

The libretto of The Protagonist is 
excellent and is superior to that of The 
Czar has His Picture Taken; both are 
by no less a dramatist than George 
Kaiser (known in the States by his 
From Morn until Midnight and other 
spoken dramas). Kaiser’s style almost 
destines his work to operatic produc- 
tion. His dialogue is outline more than 
content, and music can supply the lat- 
ter more facilely than the actor. 


The Real and Unreal 


The Protagonist (the name given to 
the chief actor of the company by the 
Greeks) is a leading mime of an 
English troupe of Shakespeare’s time. 
So intensely does he live his roles that 
he cannot distinguish between the stage 
and the real world. His sister is the 
nexus between him and reality and 
through her influence he is saved from 
insanity. But she is troubled because 
she has kept a secret from him— 
that she is in love. She knows 
she must wait for the proper oppor- 
tunity to reveal to him her plans for 
marriage. With his players he re- 
hearses a pantomime which they will 
give before the Duke. The piece is a 
cheerful buffoonery with, at its close, 
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two pair of lovers. The sister then tells 
him of her passion and he blesses her 
and is happy that she, too, loves. 

Word comes that the Duke has a 
visitor, the Bishop. He will also wit- 
ness the play which, to be fitting, must 
be earnest, tragic. The Protagonist de- 
cides to play the same piece, to turn 
the comedy into tragedy. The colorful 
scene and costumes give way to sober 
setting and black dress—and the re- 
hearsal is once more on. ... At the 
climax of the pantomime the sister 
returns—she is ignorant of the change 
of program and happy in her love. Her 
brother, in his tragic mood, stabs her. 

A powerfully dramatic play! Unfor- 
tunately, though, the Protagonist, Josef 
Burgwinkel, was far from being a first 
quality actor. So unconvincingly did he 
handle his role that the end was im- 
moral murder and not, as Kaiser wrote 
it, inevitable tragedy. And how feeble, 
indifferent is the music! Weill’s power, 
up to the present at least, seems to lie 
in quantity and in experiment. How 
much, it is pertinent to ask, is the lat- 
ter worth? Does Weill succeed be- 
yond Schonberg and Stravinsky, who 
have combined modernity with genius? 
The present reviewer is inclined to re- 
ply negatively. 


Photographing a Czar 


The second piece, The Czar has his 
Picture Taken, is an opera bouffe— 
that is, the program proclaims it as 
such. But the farce was indiscoverable. 
It concerns. the adventures of some 
Czar or other, sojourning in Paris, who 
goes to have his picture taken. An- 
archists have knowledge of the appoint- 
ment and occupy the studio before his 
arrival. They replace the fair photo- 
graphess and her assistants with their 
faithful comrades, and substitute a 
pistol for the insides of the hitherto 
harmless camera. A squeeze of the bulb 
will fire instead of photograph. 

The Czar, dapper in a Palm Beach 
suit, comes and flirts with the false 
photographess. Several times she al- 
most takes him, or he takes her—the 
nerves of the audience are cheated, in 
the old Desperate Desmond- movie 
manner. The police, who have wind of 
the conspiracy against the Czar, ap- 
pear; but the anarchists retire in safety. 
A second camera is tugged on the stage 
and the picture is finally taken. 

As a “sketch” lasting a quarter of 
an hour, the piece might be effective, 
but stretched over almost five quarter- 
hours, it is a bore. 

The Staedtische Oper (Municipal 
Opera) did the correct thing in pro- 
ducing the operas (in one evening) 
even though the performances were not 
of high order. But the public’s curios- 
ity was satisfied. 











EDGAR BAINTON 
The Might Teed .ccccccccccccccesccs 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
SIE oncnnecncancnnssenecses cece 10 
ERIK CHISHOLM 
Got BOE -cancacscacdardccsccocece = 
e Song of the Women............ ° 
BAUL EDMONDS 
Land of Heart’s Delight........... 15 
PERCY FLETCHER 
The Bells of Aberdovey............ 15 
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ED  hGh peas eBbeds sec ccdiecevec 15 
Come Lasses and Lads............. 15 
Follow Me Down to Carlow........ 15 
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> #*» we SS Serre 15 
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BETTER RECORDS 


THE 


Reviewed by Peter Hugh Reed 


WO works, Brahm’s fourth sym- 

phony and Franck’s quintet in F mi- 
nor, which were released in England 
in the past year, are issued this month 
by the Victor Company. Both, although 
previously reviewed in MusicaAL AMER- 
Ica, will be considered again. 

It is an interesting ambiguity that 
critical viewpoints are apt to change in 
part after familiarity, with certain re- 
corded interpretations. This would not 
be so if adherence to the composer’s 
message were always strongly evident. 
I believe that interpretation is not the 
main asset of recorded music; more im- 
portant is the significance of the com- 
poser’s musical thought, which should 
always be set forth in a sane, logical 
and healthy manner. 

If a conductor endeavors truly to 
interpret what a composer has wished 
to say, the recording will give endless 
leasure to an admirer of that work. 

f, on the other hand, the conductor 
parades a personal flair for virtuosity 
and pompous glamor, he may impress 
and even thrill us at- first, but a sensi- 
tive and discriminating listener is later 
apt to find this type of projection does 
not wear well. When a generally good 
reading comes through a recorded pro- 
jection it behooves us all to forget the 
interpreter and return to the source of 
the inspiration—the message of the com- 
poser or the pure essence of music. 


The Brahms Symphony 


The present recording of Brahms’ 
fourth symphony (Victor album No. 
31) has many merits which will help 
in retaining consistent appreciation of 
this music. The recording, on the whole, 
is good, with a fine, healthy concert 
hall resonance behind the music which 
should not be disparaged. Having lived 
with this recording for some time, I 
may remark on a weakness in the bass 
which has struck me since my first 
review. Originally I spoke of the slow 
pace at the opening of the first move- 
ment, and although I do not like it, I 
cannot condemn it since it does not 
have an oppressive impression. I agree 
with an English critic who thinks that 
the “woodwind is less clear, and sounds 
as if it might have been better placed 
in relation to the microphone.” This 
is a fault I have also found in Blech’s 
recording of Schubert’s C major sym- 
phony. As the orchestra is the same in 
each case, the fault would not lie with 
the conductor, but with the recording 
director. The second and third move- 
ments seem more felicitously recorded, 
and the last very nearly perfect. 

Of Franck’s quintet for piano and 
strings, I wish to say that here is a 
fine recording and a splendid perform- 
ance. Cortot is at his best in the piano 
parts and the quartet players give a 
good account of themselves. The music 
is a great delight, bringing an experi- 
ence that is almost too consistently 
beautiful. 


Healthful Reaction 


In speaking of the healthful reaction 
of an interpretation, I refer to the pri- 
mary motive of all music, which is 
rhythm, not time. Recorded music is 
benefited by a real regard for this fun- 
damental point. It is one of the things 
that has made the recordings of Albert 
Coates widely appreciated. His inter- 
pretations have a living flexibility of 
line, of nuance and of instrumental 
definition. 

This month Victor has issued a se- 
ries of recordings made by Karl Muck, 
one of the greatest living conductors, 
which, compared fo those already 


made by Coates, help to display the 
latter’s extraordinary abilities. 
almost 


It is 
incomprehensible that Muck, 








with his sympathy 
thought, would not 
younger man in his interpretation. Yet 
in truth I believe that Muck, in three 
of his four recorded excerpts, has not 
equalled Coates’ splendid readings of 
these works. With most of us the 
comparison will be unavoidable, as the 
majority of us know the Coates discs. 

In comparing these interpretations I 
do not mean to disparage the genius or 
the musicality of Muck, whose fine 
regard for these things must not be 
lost sight of. There may be many who 
will prefer his conservativeness and un- 
doubted regard for a Wagner tradi- 
tion which may be alien to Coates. The 
latter studied his Wagner with Arthur 
Nikisch, the renowned Hungarian con- 
ductor, who openly disagreed with Rich- 
ter’s Wagnerian interpretations. This 
defiance of a tradition has its values— 
and also its defects. 


Wagnerian Discs 


The four Wagnerian excerpts record- 
ed by Muck, and issued in an album, 


are: 

Die Meistersinger, Prelude, three 
sides; with Gotterdammerung, Sieg- 
friend’s Rhine Journey. Nos. 6858, 
6859. 

Goétterdammerung, Siegfried’s Fu- 
neral Music. No. 

Parsifal, Prelude, four sides. Nos. 


6861-6862. All are ‘played by the Ber- 
= State Opera Orchestra. Album M. 

Muck’s reading of the Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger lacks breadth. The love 
music does not seem to have ardor, nor 
have the Apprentices enough perkiness. 
Muck’s climax is majestic, but some- 
how does not come off with the full- 
ness and the strength which I should 
like to hear. From a tonal standpoint, 
however, the recording is meritorious. 
Although recording this overture in 
three parts gives us the music without 
a sense of hurry, at the same time two 
breaks prove awkward in regard to 
continuity. Coates, who has recorded 
a vital reading of this Prelude in two 
parts, believes it should be spaced on 
three sides to obtain the correct tempi, 
but also agrees that it loses in effect 
thereby. 

The excerpts from Gotterdammerung 
which Muck has made are also beauti- 
fully recorded and excellently inter- 
preted. Even so, the recordings of 
these same parts by Coates are greater. 
Coates makes us feel the vitality, the 
strength and the heroism in this music. 
His Rhine Journey has all the confi- 
dence of youth and the dauntlessness 
of the hero: It is fired with the eager 
ambition of the true Siegfried spirit. 
Also it is more complete. In the Fu- 
neral Music, Muck expresses majesty, 
and Coates a heroic nobility. Coates’ 
performance are, in fact, miraculous and 
their recording is superb. A well-known 
English critic is quoted as saying, 

if a gold medal were given for 
a perfect recording, then Coates’ ver- 
sion of Siegfried’s Funeral Music 
should receive it.” 


The Genius of Muck 


In the Prelude to Parsifal—we find 
at last the genius of Muck. In these 
records he rises to as great an artistry 
as has been heard upon discs. If the 
same critic who spoke of Coates’ disc 
hears this recording, he will unques- 
tionably wish to bestow upon it a simi- 
lar honor. Here, Muck’s majestic trend 
is superb and his reading is impregnated 


with a che age Me mysticism which is, 


truly inspiring. The recording is about 


perfect; sonority, clarity and a purity 
il too seldom heard are in evidence. 
This is music with which Muck seems 


to be in a perfect accord, as though the 
spirit of Wagner gave him a deeper 
regard. One listens to his performance 
and realizes that it has sprung from 
an innate esteem of the score. Those of 
us who own the Bayreuth discs know 
already Muck’s genius—for the first 
five records there were worth the price 
of the whole album—and they were all 
from Parsifal. Muck’s reading of this 
score is not alone an eloquent inter- 
pretation, but a veritable recreation of 





Karl Muck, who reaches peaks in 
the recording of the Prelude to 
Parsifal. 


the music. Listen to the mood he cre- 
ates at the end of the second part of 
this recording—such beauty is difficult 
to describe. 


Including Dances 


Juba Dance, Nathaniel Dett; and 
Danse Negre, Cyril Scott; piano soli by 
ae h Gruen. Wm. H. Wise & Co. 

o. 


Rhapsody in B Minor, and a 


ing < Minor; Brahms Op. 79, Nos. 1 
and 2; ayed by Walter Rehberg. 
Polydor, Nos. 90015-90016. 


Tango, Albenz-Godowsky; and Min- 
uet, Bizet-Rachmaninoff; played by 
Jose Echaniz. Columbia, No. 162 M. 

Prince Igor, Borodin; Polovtsian 
Dances; played by Nikolai Sokoloff and 
the Cleveland Orgehstra, Brunswick, 
Nos. 15184-15185. 

La Forza del Destino, Verdi Over- 
ture; played by Dr. Weissmann and 





oe Opera Orchestra. Odeon, No. 


The Roycrofters, who gave us the 
fine records of the English Singers, have 
recently issued a realistic piano disc of 
interest. Gruen, one of the younger po- 
tentialities in the kingdom of pianists, 
has played on one side a negro’s ver- 
sion of a racial dance and on the re- 
verse side a white man’s interpretation. 
Both compositions are well conceived 
and well executed 

Rehberg, a German pianist, has 
played Brahms’ two piano rhapsodies 
in an effective and moving manner. 
They are grateful pianistic expressions 
and are musically of extreme interest. 
Since the first of Brahms’ published 
works were for piano alone, it is good 
to find some of his piano music being 
recorded. Already the waltzes for four 
hands, Op. 39, have been released by 
Columbia in England. 


A Slower Tango 


Echaniz plays an arrangement of ‘Al- 
beniz’ Tango, the tempo of which : 
slower and more langorous than 
usually associated with this dance. The 
Rachmaninoff transcription is full of 
charm and color. Echaniz plays it with 
a technical brilliance which is in keep- 
ing with the music, but he lacks the 
rhythmic nuance which the arranger 
gets into his own interpretation. The 
piano projection is realistic. 

Sokoloff gives a good rhythmical and 
moving reading of the dances from 
Prince Igor; the recording is clear and 
certain. Sokoloff has a flair for this 
music, and usually does it uncommonly 
well in the concert hall, but his recorded 
version seems a little refined, lacking 
somewhat in that savagery in which this 
music abounds. Yet for all of that it 
is full of meritorious qualities. 

Dr. Weissmann leads the Berlin or- 
chestra through a splendid interpreta- 
tion of early Verdi; and the recording 
is unusually good in its instrumental 
clarity. 
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Verbum Nobile Given ~ 
in Philadel phia 


MPORTANT productions in 
: Philadelphia have been those of 
: Verbum Nobile by Stanislaus Mu- 
: hiuzko and Die Meistersinger. The 
> former was sung by the Pennsyl- 
vania Grand Opera Company. De- 
tailed reviews of these performances 
will appear in the next issue of = 
Musicat AMERICA. : 
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MU SIC PATRON DIES 
Boston.—W. S, Quinby, patron of 
music and president of the W. S. 
Quinby & Co., dealers in tea and coffee, 
died at his home in Brookline on Nov. 
21. He was instrumental in having the 
Saturday night concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra broadcast. 
_He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Gilbert Duham of Larchmont, N. Y 
ee 3 
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Hungarian Violinist 
Returns for 
Second Tour 


of America 


A limited number of 
dates available for this 
season. 


I 


Exclusive Management 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building, New York 


Baldwin Piano Columbia Records 


“sion was scarcely a joyous one. 

















Deems Taylor 
The King’s Henchman 


Lyric Drama in Three Acts 
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during this season ae rat 


Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 
Piano-Vocal Score $5.00 


John Tasker Howard's 


“Studies of Contemporary American 
posers.” 
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Concerts 1n 
Chicago 


Farrar and Mero Heard 
During Week 


Cu1caco.—The Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Leon Sametini, gave its first concert of 
the season in Central Theatre on Nov. 
11. Numbers included Beethoven's 
Leonore overture, No. 3, three move- 
ments of Schumann’s D minor sym- 
phony and the overture to Mignon. In 
all these there was evident the fine 
musicianship which the organization has 
attained. 

Soloists were: Pearl Walker Yoder, 
soprano pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, 
singing the Ave Maria of Bruch; Guila 
Bustabo, a violin student of Mr. 
Sametini heard in Paganini’s D minor 
concerto, and Sam Raphling, who has 
studied with Edward Collins and who 
played Liszt’s E flat major piano con- 
certo. 


The Return of Farrar 


Geraldine Farrar, still one of the most 
beautiful of women, gave a recital in 
Orchestra Hall on Nov. 18. The occa- 
The 
jant singer who once resided on the 
« of popular favor was greeted 
that filled but a small 
in floor. And it was 
Was forced sadly to 
a fickle public 


| fore 
realize t more 









had deserted the’ artist. Miss Farrar 
icone fined herself to a limited 
range, ndled extremes of volume 


and pitch with the sanest restraint—but 
the inherent beauty of her voice has de- 
parted. Intelligence and sympathetic 
feeling of course remain, and they were 
the dominant qualities of the program. 

Yolando Mero's annual piano recital 





A 





Missing Schubert Sym- 
phony Found? 


DVICES from Budapest to the 
Schubert Centennial Headquar- 
ters, received today, report the find- 
ing of the long lost “Gastein” Sym- 
phony, by Franz Schubert, a work 
which disappeared in 1826, leaving 
a gap in his list of known sympho- 
nies which investigators have been 
trying to fill for over a hundred 
years. According to the report, the 
work is a four movement symphony 
in C minor completed in Gmunden, 
Austria, in 1825. The manuscript 
consists of 134 pages and the title 
page bears the following inscrip- 
tion : 
‘SINFONIA IN C MOLL VON ; 
FRANZ SCHUBERT, : 
Gmunden den 30 Juli 1825.” : 
The score is now in Vienna, where :; 
the Society of the Friends of Music 
will pass on its authenticity. The 
Friends of Music accepted the of- 
fer of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company, organizers of the inter- 
> national Schubert Centennial, to = 
stimulate a search through its of- = 
fer of a prize of one thousand dol- = 
lars for any successful clue. This © 
money is now on deposit with the : 
Society of the Friends of Music in © 
Vienna. 
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was given in the Studebaker Theatre on 
Nov. 18. The audience was of capacity 
size, and Mme. Mero was heard to play 
the concluding Chopin group of a pro- 
gram that had listed two Schubert Im- 
promptus and compositions of Handel, 
Mozart, Haydn, Weber, and Liszt. Six 
Chopin etudes were characterized by 
lightness, flexibility, and an entrancingly 
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liquescent tone. The C sharp minor 
Scherzo proved more feminine than 
heroic. 

M. A. M. 


The Sunken Bell 


By Irving Weil 
(Continued from page 7) 


formed symphonist at the service of 
opera. 


Is Well Produced 


» F HE Metropolitan production, except 
for a few relatively unimportant 
incongruities in lighting and stage ap- 
pointments (such, for example, as a 
sky with beautifully moving clouds and 
a stationary moon) was an uncommon- 
ly good one. Joseph Urban’s sets were 
ingenious and imaginative—a little too 
imaginative in spots, since such mas- 
sive old giants of trees as he contrived 


for the Alpine uplands seemed a 
Strangely robust growth where one 
usually finds only wind-stunted coni- 
fers. 


Unquestionably the high order of ef- 
fectiveness revealed in the presentation 
of the opera was due largely to Tullio 
Serafin, who rehearsed and conducted 
it, and to Wilhelm von Mymetal, who 
was in charge of the stage. Everybody 
in the cast seemed to have been vigor- 
ously and intelligently coached and Mr. 
Serafin did a beautiful job with the 
score. 

The roles of Rautendelein and Hein- 
rich were sung by Elisabeth Rethberg 
and Giovanni Martinelli. Mme. Reth- 
berg managed to tax one’s credulity re- 
markably little as the elfin creature of 
the story and was indeed a fetching fig- 
ure, acting convincingly and quite with- 
out posturing or acrobatic fuss. A great 
deal of more than ordinarily difficult 
music falls to her part, for Respighi 
has written considerable ornamental 


song into it, and very aptly so in such 
moments as Rautendelein’s incantations 
and other evidences of her magical 
powers. This florid music the soprano 
handled very well, if not brilliantly, and 
her singing in other respects had a 
notable fineness of texture and fitting 
expressive power. There are a couple 
of high Cs and one D to be taken care 
of, and these came off without mishap. 

Mr. Martinelli got inside the skin of 
Reinrich with unexpected success. He 
did a painstaking and thoroughly efh- 
cient piece of acting in which one could 
believe—something that this generally 
too operatic tenor deserves much credit 
for. His voice occasionally turned up 
some rough edges in its lower reaches, 
but in the main his singing was clear 
and vigorous. 

Guiseppe de Luca had the relatively 
small part of Nickelmann and he made 
it count with his customary ease. Ezio 
Pinza gave a touch of just the right 
sort of dignity to the rdle of the Priest, 
although his singing was not up to the 
best he can do. Nanette Guilford, the 
Magda, seemed to be unable to keep 
unsteadiness out of her tone. There 
should be a few words for the way 
Julia Claussen, Alfio Tedesco and Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri helped maintain the 
general excellence of the ensemble— 
particularly Mr. Hedesco for his Faun. 





Detroit.—The French government 
has appointed Dr. Francis L. York Di- 
recteur du Department de la Musique 
for Detroit and vicinity. 
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L’Oracolo 
in Academy 


Philadelphia Opera Gives 


Balanced Performance 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company gave an authori- 
tative and well balanced performance of 
L’Oracolo on a Thursday night in the 
Academy of Music. Adamo Didur was 
borrowed from the Metropolitan for 
Chim-Fen, of which part gave a convinc- 
ing portrayal. Takane Nambu proved vis- 
ually satisfying as Ah-Yoe, but vocally 
was hardly up to the demands of Leoni’s 
Puccini-like score. Giuseppe Agostini, 
the veteran tenor, accredited with hav- 
ing created the role of Rodolfo in La 
Boheme in this country, sang like a 
young man as San-Luy. All the other 
roles were also admirably taken. Ivan 
Steschenko was Win-Shee, Nicholas 
Karlash, Hu-tsin, and Berta Lavina, 
Hua-Qui. The chorus had tone and 
precision of attack. Artur Rodzinski 
conducted with reassuring competence. 
The production marked the first L’Ora- 
tolo to be produced here by any other 
than an out-of-town organization. 

The little tragic opera was followed 
by a resplendent and highly effective 
ballet, entitled Salome, based on the 
structure of Oscar Wilde’s play. The 
score, a melange of Glazounoff, De- 
bussy, Dukas and Granville Bantock 
was assembled by Henri Elkan, whe 
conducted. The large company ol 
dancers had been prepared by Caroline 
Littlefield, who supervised the opulent 
pictorial and sartorial features. Cather- 
ine Littlefield impersonated the daugh- 
ter of Herodias, and submitted a dance 
of thé seven veils that had both mean- 
ing and beauty. Warren Crosby was 
the Jokanaan; Alessandro Angelucci, 
Herod, and Berta Milar, Herodias. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, Lucie Caffaret, 
piano soloist, gave concerts in the 
Academy of Music on a Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night. The program 
contained the Prelude to Lohengrin, 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra by Rous- 
sel, and Tod und Verklarung, Strauss. 

Miss Caffaret displayed expert tech- 
nic, but not a great deal of tone. This 
deficiency was possibly due to the ve- 
hicle, which, though skilfully com- 
pounded, failed te touch the imagina- 
tion or the emotions. There is a faint 
glint of poetry in the Adagio. The 
movement is an orchestrally noisy 
allegro molto, and the second a more 
gracious and winning Allegro con spirito. 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


THE BIRTH OF THE 
MESSIAH 


By W. D. ARMSTRONG 
Price 50c 


An attractive Christmas Cantata, 
simple but effective and easily within 
the range of any Choir. Contains solos 


for Baritone (Narrator), Soprano and 
Contralta 

IN THE EARLY MORNING........ 10 
MARY SAT AT EVEN.........,..:- 15 


By Frederick Stanley Smith 


NEW. Christmas Anthems that are 
distinctive. The first is in the form of 
a Carol, the second contains solos for 
Soprano and Contralto. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 
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Cleveland Hall 
Is Opened 


Orchestra Appears in 


New Auditorium 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 27.—The New Mu- 
sic Hall of the Public Auditorium was 
dedicated on Nov. 13 by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, with Nikolai Sokoloff con- 
ducting. The soloist was Stefan Ko- 
zakevich, baritone of Detroit, who was 
discovered | Feodor Chaliapine ‘on a 
visit to the Ford plant. He showed a 
voice of much promise in songs from 
Boris Godounoff. Orchestral numbers 
were Dvorak’s Carnival Overture, The 
Deluge by Saint-Saens, The Flight of 
the Bumble Bee by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Schelling’s A Victory Ball, ballets by 
Tchaikovsky and Pierne, and the over- 
ture to Tannhauser. 

The New Music Hall was host to 
Josef Hofmann in a piano program of 
the standard repertoire, including the 
Schumann Carnaval and sundry Chopin 
pieces. 

In the intimate lecture hall of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Beryl Ru- 
binstein recently gave twice in succes- 
sion a program of Schubert composi- 
tions, including the Sonata, Opus 78, 
five Impromptus and some Waltzes. 

ERNESTINE ALDERSON. 





OrLanpo, Fra.—The Hungerford 
Negro School of Eatonville gave its 
opening concert of the season on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 11. 
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Chicago Civic Opera 
Visits Milwaukee 


the Auditorium, despite 
weather, for the first performance 


Opera Company. The bill was Faust, 


the cast were Edith Mason, Maria 
Claessens, Charies Hackett, Alexan- 
der Kipnis and Barre Hill. 
cal manager was ee. Rice. 


O. S. 








Serr CL seine 


WARBURG IS SOLOIST 
WITH BLOCH FORCES 


Gerald Felix Warburg, ’cellist, was 
soloist at the fifth concert given by the 
Alliance Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Alexander Bloch, on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 11, in the Gallo 
Theatre, New York. Mr. Warburg’s 
artistry was exhibited in a group of 
six solos, including works by Bach, 
Debussy, and ‘Popper. He was assisted 
by Marie Romaet-Rosanoff at the 
piano. Mr. Bloch’s orchestra was 
heard to advantage in the two Elegiac 
Melodies of Grieg, the Concerto Grosso 
of Ernest Bloch and the Serenade, 
Op. 48, of Tchaikovsky. In these an 
excellent ensemble and general pro- 
ficiency were manifested. Mrs. Alex- 
ander Bloch provided a musicianly ac- 
count of the piano part in the Bloch 
work, 


ILWAUKEE, Nov. 27.—A ca- : 

pacity audience gathered in © 
inclement = 
in a series by the Chicago Civic © 


conducted by Giorgio Polacco. In ~ 


The lo- © 
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eAppian Way 


An Interview with the Composer 


of The Sunken Bell 
By Edna Richolson Sollitt 


I T was six o'clock in the evening when 

I talked with Respighi, and he had 
been at the Metropolitan Opera House 
since early in the morning for the final 
rehearsal of his new opera. He might, 
conceivably, have been tired; but if he 
was, it could not have been guessed. 
He was keenly, enthusiastically inter- 
ested in the line of thought which I 
hesitatingly introduced, and about 
which I had hoped he would be will- 
ing to talk. I had recently been in 
Italy—several times in Milan in as 
many months—and wished to hear his 
views on the changes in music condi- 
tions under the Mussolini regime. We 
spoke French and Dutch, and I trans- 
late what he said literally. 


Would Unify Italy 


“Mussolini has a definite plan to 
unify the great cities of Italy, those 
with traditions to uphold, in a kind or 
artistic exchange, if I may use the 
term; so that the resources of all can 
be moved about, giving each in turn the 
benefit of performances which none 
could support unaided. A second im- 
portant and highly significant matter 
is Mussolini's deep concern to have 
Rome take the place, musically, which 
should belong to her—in the forefront. 
To that end he has given millions in 
money and every encouragement to the 
Augusteo for symphonic advancement 
(indeed, a departure for Italy!) and to 
the Constanzi Theatre for opera. Eight 
millions to date.” 

Here Mme. Respighi produced the 
telegram which the Duce sent to Res- 
pighi last November in Hamburg, upon 
the production of the opera which we 
heard last week. “I am sincerely de- 
lighted with the great success which 
you have achieved with The Sunken 
Bell. This new and beautiful victory 
honors the musical genius of Italy, 
which receives fresh and triumphal af- 
firmation in you. Mussolini.” 

“He is truly and sincerely interested 
in music, and is happiest when with 
artists. A delightful comrade,” and 
Respighi beamed. 


Like a Conductor 


“You will be particularly interested 
if I put it this way,” he continued: 
“Mussolini is doing for Italian art, for 
Italy, what a great conductor does for 
an orchestra. There are no great or- 
chestras, of themselves. A great per- 
formance is always just the greatness 


‘agreeable. 


of the conductor manifested through a 
body of players.” 

I had been sitting on the very edge 
of my chair with interest, and at this 
point almost fell off, in the thorough- 
ness with which I agreed with him. 


About the Toccata 


So many have been interested to know 
about how Respighi wrote The Pigeés 
of Rome, especially the great crescendo 
of the finale. I asked him to tell me, 
and it was a fortunate question. 

“T like to tell you. If you go to the 
Appian Way today, and take your im- 
agination along with you, you see two 
wonders—what is, and what has been. 
I saw hosts marching, marching. Five 
finales I wrote before the music matched 
the thought. Each time I reduced the 
rhythmic complexity, until at last I 
had reduced it to the form of entire 
simplicity. It did not come to me sud- 
denly, but by long elimination. And 
when I had arrived at this absolutely 
plain tramp, tramp (here Respighi 
leaned forward and beat the rhythm 
sharply), I knew it was right. And 
that is the finale. 

“The Toccata? It is reminiscent of 
the ancient style, of the age of Fres- 
cobaldi. It needs a very good tech- 
nic of a difficult sort.” Respighi played 
me some pages of the Toccata, which 
Had its very first performance at the 
Philharmonic-Symphony concerts of this 
week. under the baton of his friend of 
happy Amsterdam days, Willem Men- 
gelberg. Both these men are great 
pianists. 

Regarding his opera here, Respighi 
told me that Serafin, Rethberg, Marti- 
nelli and the others had so thoroughly 
anticipated his wishes, and so carefully 
prepared the work, that “only a couple 
of words were needed from me. I just 
listened.” 

Here the photographer arrived. I 
have been present at all sorts of 
occasions for photographing great art- 
ists, and they all act exactly alike. I 
can almost judge of their artistic status 
by it. It was certain that Respighi 
would be patient, be willing to move 
about, to hold up his chin when told, 
to wait for the usnion plates without 
grumbling. The great ones always are 
And the photographers are 
always surprised: they have so much 
trouble with ordinary, untalented folks. 
Respighi was as patient and reasonable 
as I expected. He is a great artist. 
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provided two notable examples 

of the growing decentralization 
of music which is one of the surest 
signs of the spread of a one-time ex- 
clusively metropolitan standard to the 
larger provincial centers. Both these 
events are traced to the progressive 
energy of that fine Celtic conductor, 
Sir Hamilton Harty, and both have 
been under his direction with the Halle 
Orchestra. 

Harty has ever been the foremost 
partizan cf Berlioz in Britain. Through 
him many Berlioz works have been 
rescued from unjust neglect. The 
mind of Berlioz penetrated to elements 
closely in tune with present-day psy- 
chology, and nowhere is this more evi- 
dent than in The Trojans which, 
probably a novelty to most of those 
present, was produced in concert form 
under Sir Hamilton at Manchester. 
Berlioz’ conceptions have unfortunately 
the disadvantage of massive dimensions, 
which precludes their due familiariza- 
tion as might be the case did they de- 
mand less in presentation. The 
Trojans is a curiously representative 
work. In it one sees Berlioz as pro- 
phetic of the present trend of theatre 
art,—as illustrated by striking mass 
movements. Here Berlioz is truly him- 
self, a Trojan of the theatre, a tonal 
protagonist of heroic drama. 

In spite of this epic vision, however, 
the work remains strongly personal in 
expression, personal in that sense of 
identity which links the individual with 
the universal forces about him. It has 
that acute reaction to emotion which 
produces a hyper-sensitive feeling for 
color. Berlioz is the peer of today’s 
most progressive tone-painters. One 
has only to instance the exquisite open- 
ing of Act II, with a woodwind theme 
over harp and muted strings, and the 
ai invocation of Aeneas, to prove 

is. 


L ONDON, Nov. 9.—The week has 


Atterberg’s Artifices 


HE other outstanding Harty pro- 

duction has been that of an eagerly 
awaited novelty—the Schubert cen- 
tenary composition prize work, the 
Symphony of Kurt Atterberg. Of the 
impression created by this work there 
can be no question; it was the more 
remarkable in that nothing so predis- 
poses a work for damnation in certain 
circles as to be a prize winner. If one 
finds the symphony more ingenious at 
times than imaginative, one cannot but 
» A. composer’s unique clarity of 
mi 


Atterberg has a lilting sense ot 
theme. He has the courage to chal- 
lenge a world competition with music 
which breathes a national folk atmos- 
phere. Nevertheless, there is nothing 
chauvinistic about his work. Atterberg 
has happily the wit to avoid inflating 
his own image into a heroic monument. 
His writing is therefore less grandiose, 
but more dignified. 

It is remarkable that we have not 
heard Atterberg’s work before this, for 
he is a master of the modern orchestra 
in the most evolved technical sense. In 
the slow movement Atterberg is frank- 
ly a painter in tone, interested in deli- 
cate shades. The finale is a thorough- 
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Maasic Goes to the (ountry 


Sir Hamilton Harty Largely Responsible for 
Breaking Exclusiveness of London Music— 
Other Events of Importance on British Isles 





By Leigh Henry 


Lydia Lopokova, who took part in the Cambridge Dramatic Club’s 


production of Stravinsky's The Soldier's Tale. 


Stravinsky had 


her in mind when he composed the score. 


going jollification, with rippling high 
spirits that impressed me as brilliantly 
effective. 

Another foreign composer who im- 
pressed has been Nikolai Medtner, who 
appeared in his own piano concerto in 
C with the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald 
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in Queen’s Hall. Medtner is also 
dynamic and forthright; but his music 
has a_ neo-classic severity of form 
which is yet never pedantic or senten- 
tious. 

Medtner stands aloof alike from re- 
actionary or revolutionary movements. 
A law to himself, he yet maintains the 
finest standards of aesthetics because of 
his innate sense of architectonic beauty. 
His works often have the emotional 
force of a Rodin sculpture; they 
equally depend on purity of line and 
rhythmic concentration, negating ad- 
ventitious aids. 

His own playing endows the music 
with a strange intensity. Medtner is 
never verbose or rhetorical. The stark 
force of his more dynamic music gains 
by its terseness. It is in his harmonic 


values that one senses his deeply re- 





flective nature. It is, however, above 
all in rhythm that Medtner manifests 
his astounding imagination. Express- 
ing this as pianist, without concession 
to platform showmanship, he created 
that sort of impression which reveals 
itself in an infinitesimal pause before 
applause breaks forth at the conclusion 
of a performance. 

The remainder of the program pre- 
sented William Wallace’s symphonic 
poem, Villon; Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto in G, and Elgar’s symphonic 
study, Falstaff. 


Prankish and Poetic 


HE concluding concert of Gordon 

Bryan’s scheduled Aeolian Hall 
chamber series gave us delightful mo- 
ments, though the program included a 
charter some effusion by Lennox Berke- 
ley, a British composer. The better 
moments came in the Brahms Clarinet 
Sonata—and in appealing works by 
Francis Poulenc. 


Poulenc’s Trio for oboe, bassoon and 
piano is a work of immediate charm. 
It reveals a delightful sense of color 
and is laid out in fascinating filigree. 
The Andante is definitely poetic. One 
thing, at least, one must thank Poulenc 
for; he has stepped aside from the 
libellous idea that the bassoon is neces- 
sarily a temperamental buffoon. He 
appreciates its more expressive quali- 
ties. The work was excellently ren- 
dered by Gordon Bryan (piano), Leon 
Goossens (oboe), and Richard Newton 
(bassoon), all virtuosi. Soloists in the 
Brahms and Berkeley works were the 
same pianist and F. J. Thurston. Moz- 
art’s Larghetto added the masterly 
horn player, Aubrey Brain, to this bevy 


of talent. Bryan himself contributed, 
solo, the delightful Promenades of 
Poulenc, ranging in mood from the 


prankish to the delicately poetic. 


A Fastidious Conductor 


[° is rarely that so fastidious a con- 
ductor with so little stage showman- 
ship as Furtwangler evokes the enthu- 
siasm which his concerts with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra have called 
forth in the Albert Hall and Queen’s 
Hall. On the other hand, seldom do 
our orchestral audiences hear such 
magnificent unanimity in orchestral en- 
semble. Maybe one misses the more 
temperamental qualities; there is rather 
too much of the playing, viewed from 
the craftsman’s angle, is unique. 

I feel that such elusively lovely 
things as the Debussy Nocturnes re- 
quire more emotional subtlety than 
Furtwangler gives them. For me, also, 
the essentially dramatic—if not posi- 
tively theatrical—Don Juan of Strauss 
demands something of the histrionic 
sense which I did not find with Furt- 
wangler. His rendition of the Eury- 
anthe overture, Schubert’s Unfinished 
symphony and the Beethoven seventh 
symphony proved masterly, the first for 
a romantic delicacy, the second for 
clear illumination and the last for a 
vivacity which lifted it above the usual 
mere boisterousness. Probably, how- 
ever, the conductor’s highest achieve- 
ment came with Schumann’s Fourth 
symphony which Furtwangler unex- 
pectedly endowed with something of 
the significance which the composer de- 
sired to express. 


Stravinsky At Cambridge 


TE Dramatic Club at Cambridge 
has produced Stravinsky’s The 
Soldier’s Tale in unconventional man- 
ner under Dennis Arundell. Taking 
part was a premiere danseuse of the 
Diaghileff Russian Ballet, Lydia Lopo- 
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kova, in private life Mrs. J. M. Keynes, 
wife of a noted economics professor. 
The Reader was Arundell himself; 
Michael Redgrave was the Soldier, and 
Hedley Briggs the Devil. In the three 
mordantly humorous dances of the Prin- 
cess, Lopokova reached a degree of 
subtlety seldom achieved even in her de- 
lightful Russian Ballet performances. 
There is something elusive in the nature 
of her dancing, something ofcaprice even 
in its most pathetic moments, which ren- 
der her an ideal exponent. Stravinsky 
had her in mind when he composed the 
score. The production, generally on a 
high level, was given intimacy by the 


Francis Poulenc, whose Trio for 
¢ 


oboe, bassoon and piano is “a 
work of immediate charm.” 


employment of the orchestra as part of 
the scenic setting, the players being 
grouped in their shirt sleeves as at re- 
hearsal on a tierlike arrangement of 
seats. 

Lopokova also appeared with Arun- 
dell in a Tschouvashian wedding dance, 
and with Hedley Briggs in Grisette and 
Soldier, the last scoring a popular 
‘success. 





LEIGH HENRY IS 
CONTEST EXAMINER 


Leigh Henry, Musica America’s 
British representative, was the exam- 
iner in the national piano playing con- 
‘test organized by the Daily Express, 
at Oxford on Oct. 30. A high lever 
of local talent was manifest and en- 
tries were numerous, the session lasting 
from early morning until evening. 
Examinations are being held in all 
major British local centers. 





GIVES HOME CONCERT 


Terre Haute, Inp.—The outstanding 
event of the early fall was the recital 
given by Alma Robertson, lyric so- 
prano, under the auspices of the Wo- 
man’s Music Club. Mrs. Robertson, 
a former resident of this city, has been 
‘pursuing ‘her studies in Chicago and 
New York, preparing for the operatic 
stage under Oscar Saenger. In a well- 
arranged program of Italian, German, 
French and English songs, she dis- 
played dramatic ability, fine breath 
control, and interpretative gifts of a 
high order. Helen Shepherd was an 
accomplished accompanist. 
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Social Events 


Held by Club 


Chopin Organization 
Has New Feature 


Provipence, R. I., Nov. 21— 
Through the initiative of Mrs. George 
W. H. Ritchie, president of the Chopin 
Club which has some 500 members and 


, which is soon to celebrate its fiftieth 


anniversary, a new feature has been 
introduced into the organization’s social 
and professional life. This took the 
form on Sunday, Nov. 4, of a musical 
tea, arranged by Mrs. Ritchie as a 
“get together” of associate and active 
members. It is planned that these 
Sunday events shall occur monthly. 


The First Program 


A delightful program was given at 
the first of the series, held in Churchill 
House. Berrick Schloss, tenor and 
conductor of the University Glee Club 
of Providence, sang with artistic effect 
a solo from Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast 
by Coleridge-Taylor, with Grace 
Gurney Reynolds at the piano. A vocal 
quartet gave a fine rendition of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s The Morning of 
Year, the singers being Mr. 
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Boston Symphony Will : 
Make New Records 


OSTON, Nov. 21.—Ortho- 

phonic records of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra are to be 
made by the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company of Camden, 
N. J. By the old method of re- 
production, the Boston Symphony 
was the first great American 
orchestra to be recorded by the 
Victor Company. The new ap- 
paratus installed in Symphony 
Hall is identical with that used 
in the Victor laboratory. The 
work is supervised by L. Howell 
Davis and Edward E. Eckhardt. 
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Schloss; Ray Gardiner, bass; Mar- 
guerite Watson Shaftoe, soprano, and 
Julia Stacy Gould, contralto. Other 
features were contributed by talented 
members of the Chopin Club, Junior. 
These performers were: June Rusillo, 
pianist, and Benjamin Premack, violin- 
ist, accompanied by Oscar Lozzi. 

Mrs. William Kinsley Low presided 
at the tea table, assisted by Mrs. Philip 
C. Sheldon, Mrs. Richard B. Comstock, 
Mrs. George H. Cahoone, Mrs. Walter 
H. Reynolds, Mrs. Gilbert C. Carpenter 
and Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs. 


N. Bissett Pettis. 





SOME MASTERPIECES 


I DETEST 


By D. C. Parker 
(Continued from page 9) 


like Saint-Saens not at all. Further- 
more, a considerable portion of the 
opera, for me at least, is very, very dull. 

Keeping still to the French stage, I 
have no hesitation in declaring that I 
am bored to distraction by Pelléas and 
Melisande. The opera is a complete 
failure. It is already hopelessly dated ; 
the music is sophisticated and asthmati- 


cal. Music is here made to occupy 
a humbler office than that usually 
given to it. Debussy was essentially a 


miniaturist, and if there is one thing 
in the world I do not desire to sit 
through, it is a whole-evening opera 
penned by a miniaturist. For me there 
is about twenty minutes’ beauty in the 
opera. Unfortunately, it lasts longer 
(oh, ever so much longer!) than that. 
And after listening for a while to this 
thin, aimless, gutless, nebulous, shal- 
low music, I would gladly empty my 
ets to hear Sousa’s Stars and 
tripes for Ever played fortissimo on 
a military band. 

Passing from France to Germany and 
from stage to concert room, I arrive 
at Brahms. No one could possibly ad- 
mire certain works of Brahms more 
than I do: the first, second and fourth 
symphonies, the violin concerto, the 
quintet, the Haydn variations, and the 
lieder, for example. The Brahms re- 

ed in these compositions deserves 
his place beside the great masters. One 
can return to him again and again for 
refreshment of spirit. I find another 
aspect of Brahms in other works, a 
mathematical, notespinni Brahms, 
infinitely tedious. To this lesser, unin- 
spired Brahms we owe the German 
Requiem, the double concerto and the 
piano concerto in D minor. The 
Sahara is positively wet compared with 
these pyramids of dullness. 


ERY little of Mendelssohn appeals 
to me. Most of his music sounds to 
my ears as though it had run very 
smoothly from the quill of a man who 
knew not “the agitated soul” of the 


great artist. I have spoken of Pelléas. 
Debussy, generally, possesses no very 
extraordinary value in my eyes. He 
seems to say the same thing, or nearly 
the same thing, over and over again. 
The majestic, the sublime, and the pro- 
found are beyond him, which is not a 
mark against a miniaturist, though it 
shows how absurdly he has been over- 
raised. Parry’s Blest Pair of Sirens, 
highly esteemed in some quarters, I 
can describe only as a piece of Victor- 
ian stodge, about as digestible as a suet 
dumpling; this is the kind of native 
music foreigners call “respectable.” 


ND now let me speak of two ex- 

tremes. Much of the early English 
music which is being re-discovered and 
introduced to the public of today does 
not particularly interest me. Technical- 
ly and historically, it has a strong at- 
traction, but I can get along quite 
happily without listening to recitals on 
lutes and recorders. We moderns ad- 
mire this music for the wrong things. 
To us it is archaic. It was modern to 
the people who saw its birth. The 
modern orchestra and the composers 
for it—Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner Tchaik- 
ovsky and others—stand in the way of 
your doing so. 

Much—very much—modern music, 
interests me no more. There are plenty 
of audacious young men covering music- 
paper with bewildering ease; all that 
they lack being the one thing needful 
—something to say. My concert-going 
experience of the last ten years tempts 
me to declare that only a small frac- 
tion of the music produced during the 
post-war period is worth listening to 
twice. How I hate all these pitiful 
attempts to be bold, to shock the pub- 
lic, to be “different,” to be humorous! 
When I think of it, there are quite a 
number of works of which I would 
gladly make a merry bonfire. Then I 
should devise a new kind of torture for 
the unspeakable vandals who jazz the 
classics. 
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Symphonic Art 
Is Applauded 


Baltimoreans Listen 
to Orchestras 


Battrmore, Nov. 24.—The first event 
of major importance took place in the 
Lyric Theatre on Nov. 14 when the 
Philadelphia Orchestra played a Wag- 
ner program under the magnetic di- 
rection of Leopold Stokowski. A record 
attendance was seen, and there was a 
real demonstration of enthusiasm after 
each number. 

A correction is needed of the state- 
ment made in the Baltimore forecast in 
which the local management of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra series, as well 
as that of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony series, was attributed to an- 
other local concert bureau. Recent 
change, however, has placed the local 
engagements of these organizations in 
charge of the T. Arthur Smith Concert 
Bureau. Mr. Smith has entire control 
as authorized representative for both 
groups. Through his energy there has 
been created a keen interest, as was 
indicated by the rapid completion of the 
subscription list and by the seat sale. 


Hear Baltimore Forces 


The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
Gustave Strube, conductor, gave its 
first Sunday evening concert of the sea- 
son on Nov. 18 in the Lyric Theatre. 
The string section has been enlarged, 
and several changes have been made 
in the personnel of various other 
groups. These additions and alterations 
add_to the effectiveness of the organ- 
ization; and, as the program proceeded, 
a greater bouyancy of tone and alert- 
ness was noted in the ensemble. Com- 
positions by Mozart, Beethoven and 
Wagner were played. 


John Erskine, pianist, was the soloist, 
demonstrating his musicianship in Mac- 
Dowell’s concerto in D minor. He gave 
a convincing performance, 

Franz C. BornscHein. 
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ames and What Their OP ier 


The Flonzaley Quartet has arranged 
for an extra non-subscription concert 
to be given in New York on Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 15, in the Town Hall. 
Harold Bauer will be the assisting 
artist in a performance of the Brahms 
Quintet. 

* * * 

Yolanda Mero and the Flonzaley 
Quartet have been booked by Com- 
munity Concerts, Inc., for three Penn- 
sylvania appearances at Sharon, on 
Nov. 27, Bethlehem, Jan. 16, and 
Chester, Feb. 5. On each occasion 
the Schumann Quintet will be featured. 

* * * 


Sylvia Lent’s next New York appear- 
ance will be on Dec. 6, in the Town 
Hall, in a sonata recital, with LaSalle 
Spier, pianist. 





Imerio Ferrari as Mefistofele. 


Imerio Ferrari, bass-baritone, has re- 
turned from a three months’ trip abroad, 
during which he sang with success in 
five performances of Boito’s Mefisto- 
fele. Mr. Ferrari has resumed teaching 
in his New York studio and his concert 
work in this country. 

- + . 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society 
of New York gave its first concert of 
the season in a Steinway Hall studio 
recently. This event took the form of 
a vocal and piano recital by William 
Taylor, tenor, and Thalia Cavadias, 
pianist. 

* * * 

Victor Benham, who recently arrived 
in this country, leaves for a piano tour 
of the Pacific Coast early in January. 
En route he plans two Chicago recitals, 
Jan. 7 and Feb. 13, and appearances in 
Indianapolis, Denver and Dallas. His 
pupil, Benno Frankel, won success 
as soloist with the Berlin and Vienna 
Philharmonic orchestras. 

** © 

Fred Patton, Metropolitan bass, has 
been engaged to sing in the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society's perform- 
ance of the St. Matthew Passion on 
March 29, 1929. Nevada Van der Veer 
will make her sixth appearance in five 
years with the Boston choral organiza- 
tion. 

**¢ & 

Gena Branscombe’s song, Ah Love, I 
Shall Find Thee, is featured extensively 
on his concert programs this season by 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Mr. Diaz presented 
the at his concert at the Lake 
Placid Club Agora earlier in the sea- 
son, and also at a private musicale 
given by Mrs. Herbert A. Lawrence 
and George Sawyer Dunham. He also 
sang it at a joint recital with Charles 
Naegele, in Garden City. The song is 


an especial favorite of Mr. Diaz’ who 
states that it is the outstanding number 
on his program. 








Arthur Kraft, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to sing in Messiah on Dec. 14 
at Brockton, Mass. This engagement 
will be in connection with his bookings 
at Salem, Gloucester, Lynn and Med- 
ford. 

* . * 

Merry Harn, mezzo-soprano and cos- 
tume recitalist, will appear at the Wal- 
dorf Hotel, New York, singing old 
English and French songs. 

* * * 

Edith Abercrombie Snow, of Wor- 
cester, whose series at the Bancroft 
Hotel on Sunday afternoons has been 
established this season, has engaged all 
her artists from the Tillotson Bureau. 

* . . 


Wiktor Labunski, Polish pianist, is 
to make his New York debut at Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 11. Mr. Labunski 
is likewise known as a composer, sev- 
eral of his works having been per- 
formed in New York, notably by his 
countryman, Mieczyslaw Munz, who 
played Labunski’s arrangement of the 
Bach Preludio from the sixth violin 
sonata last season. For the principal 
offerings on his first New York pro- 
gram, Mr. Labunski will play the Bach- 
Busoni Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
and Beethoven’s Sonata in C, Op. 53. 
A Chopin group and numbers by De- 
bussy, Prokofieff and Medtner com- 
plete his list. 

* 7 

Clara Rabinovitch, Rumanian-Amer- 
ican pianist, after an absence of one 
season from the New York concert 
platform, will appear in recital at the 
Town Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
Dec. 12. Works by Mendelssohn, 
Scarlatti, Schumann, Debussy, Albeniz, 
Mompow and Infante compose her pro- 
gram. 

* * * 

Paul Althouse has been engaged for 
a performance in Toronto, Canada, on 
March 16. He will sing in the first 
act of Lohengrin in concert form in 
English, and a group of songs with 
piano accompaniment. 

* * * 


Mildred Dilling was engaged at 
Springfield, Ohio, on Nov. 22 for a 
joint recital with Sophie Braslau. 

* * * 


Edwin Hughes will appear as piano 
soloist with the Binghamton Symphony 
Orchestra on Dec. 2, playing Liszt's 
Concerto in E flat. The following day 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes will give a two- 
piano recital in Scranton, Pa., under the 
auspices of the Community Concert 
Course in that city. 

* - * 


Frances Newsom, soprano, who was 
engaged to appear in Town Hall, New 
York, on Nov. 21, received all her 
musical training in this country, study- 
ing under Melanie Guttman-Rice and 
Fraser Gange of New York, among 
others. 

4 7 * 


Juan Pulido, Spanish baritone, an- 
nounced to sing in the Gallo Theatre, 
New York, on Nov. 18, studied in his 
native country under Nestor de la 
Torre and in New York under Frantz 
Proschowsky. 

* * . 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany will give Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci on Dec. 10, Puccini’s Manon 
Lescaut on Dec. 20, and Die Walkure 
on Dec. 26. Ifor Thomas, Welsh tenor, 
will make his American operatic debut 
as Canio in Pagliacci; Pauline Lawn 
will appear as Santuzza in Cavalleria 


Rusticana, and as Manon Lescaut: 
Florence Austral will be heard as 
Brunnhilde in Die Walkure. Other 


singers will be Paul Althouse, Helen 
Stanley, Norberto Ardelli, Irene Will- 
iamsfi Ivan Ivantzoff, Albert Mahler, 
Nelson Eddy, Reinhold Schmidt, Sigurd 
Nilssen, and Marie Stone Langston. 


Leonora Sparkes, former soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Frederick Cheeswright, pianist, have 
arranged a program known as an 
Evening of Schubert, as their tribute to 
the current centenary celebrations. This 
program, which was first presented by 
them in Warren, Pa., on Nov. 23, 
opens with a few words by Mr. Chees- 
wright about Schubert and his work, 
followed by the Serenade and other 
songs by Miss Sparkes. She also sings 
the Ave Maria, Auf dem Wasser zu 
Singen, Die Forelle, Gretchen am 
Spinnrade, Du bist die Ruh, and Hark 
Hark the Lark. Mr. Cheeswright pre- 
sentations include the Impromptu, Op. 
142, No. 3; Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4; 
Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 2; the 
Scherzo from the Sonata in A major, 
and Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 3. 


* * * 


Ellen Kinsman Mann was hostess at 
a tea in her Chicago Studio on Nov. 
18. Mrs. Mann was assisted by Eliza- 
beth Guion Hess. 

* * * 

Doris Madden, pianist, will give her 
third New York recital on Dec. 7, in 
Steinway Hall. 

* * 

George Copeland will give his second 
piano recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 8. 

x * * 

William Cahill, baritone, will give his 
first New York recital this season at 
the Gallo Theatre, on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 2. 

+ + et 

Frank Chatterton, accompanist of the 
Betty Tillotson Concert Direction, will 
play for Isabelle Burnada and Oliver 
Stewart in New York, Boston and 
Worcester. 

a. 7 


The People’s Chorus of New York, 


under L. Camilieri will hold its first 
Christmas song’ festival in Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 16. 


Other activities will be two intimate 
members’ concerts, on the evenings of 
Jan. 26 and March 2, in Town Hall. 
The annual spring song festival will be 
held April 30. 





Emma Otero and her teacher, 
Enrico Rosati. 


Emma Otero, Cuban coloratura so- 
prano, a protegée of President Mach- 
ado, has been chosen to sing at the 
opening concert of the Rubinstein Club 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on Dec. 11. She has also been 
engaged to sing at the Biltmore Friday 
morning musicale on Jan. 25. Miss 
Otero, who is only eighteen, is a pupil 
of Enrico Rosati. Beniamino Gigli, 
hearing Miss Otero in Cuba, en- 
couraged her to seek a career as a 
singer and sent her to his own teacher, 
Mr. Rosati. 
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Are Doing 


Barbara Lull, violinist, was chosen by 
the Pro Musica Society to play the 
Krenek sonata for violin and piano at 
its recent concert. On Dec. 3 she will 
appear with the El Paso Symphony, 
after which she will spend two weeks’ 
vacation with her family at Houston, 
before starting on her Pacific coast 
tour. 

* * * 

Cobina Wright, soprano, will give a 
New York recital on Dec. 18, in the 
Knights of Columbus Hall. She is to 
accompany Honegger on his transcon- 
tinental tour as interpreter of his songs, 
when this composer comes to America 
next January. 

* * 

Paulo Gruppe, cellist, gave a recital 
in Montreal on Nov. 1 before the 
Ladies Morning Musical Club. He is 
going to Canada again next January 
for an extended tour in the Province of 
Quebec. 

. * + 

Arthur Honegger has written a little 
ballet called Roses de Metal for an 
orchestra of dynaphones, a new instru- 
ment invented by René Bertrand for 
ether music, somewhat resembling the 
Theremin device. 

om a * 


Louise Arnoux, French mezzo-so- 
prano, is filling a series of engagements 
on the Pacific Coast. 

* aa * 


Sara Davison, coloratura soprano, 
and pupil of Mme. Colombati, who 
made her debut last season in Rigoletto 
and Lucia, is making a concert tour 
through Texas. 

. + * 

Lyda Neebson, dramatic soprano, and 
Cornelius van Vliet were scheduled to 
give a joint concert in Harrisburg, on 
Nov. 27, under the auspices of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Club. Miss 
Neebson has engagements at Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, Pa., on Dee. 6; at 
Wheeling, W. Va., in the Hastings 
Memorial Course on Dec. 11; and with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany Chorus in New York on Dec. 12. 

* * * 


The Society of the Friends of Music, 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor, announces 
the fifth comeert of the series to take 
place in Town Hall, New York, on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 2, when the So- 
ciety will sing Brahms’ Deutsches 
Requiem, assisted by Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, soprano, Lawrence Tibbett, bass, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; the orchestra of the Metropolitan 
Opera and the Chorus of the Friends 
of Music. 

* * 6 

Margaret Kemper announces two 
evenings of chamber music by the Old 
Masters Trio, Ella Backus-Behr, piano, 
Hans Lange, violin, and Leo Shulz, 
cello, in Steinway Hall, New York, on 
Dec. 6, and April 18. 


* om * 
Countess Helena Morsztyn, Polish 
janist, will appear at the Guild 


eatre, New York, on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 2. 
. * + 
David Barnett, pianist, will appear in 
recital in the Guild Theatre, N. Y., on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 2. 
ca * . 


Ellen Edwards, pianist, is appearing 
in Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, 
December 4. 

* * aa 

Isidor Gorn, pianist, is appearing in 

Town Hall, New York, Dec. 5 
* * * 

Anthony Pesci, tenor, sang on Sun- 
day, Nov. 11, at a benefit concert for 
the Hebrew Home for the Aged, and 
on Nov. 26 at the Provincetown 
Theatre. Future engagements include 
appearances at the Brooklyn Academy 
. oh Feb. 9; and in the Waldorf, 
"eb. 17. 
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Success of Organization 
Surpasses Expectations 


—Strength in Economy 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


HE first season of the newly 

formed Community Concerts 

Corporation has already far sur- 
passed all expectations. With more 
than thirty communities definitely or- 
ganized since last spring, and requests 
ior cooperation coming in almost daily, 
there is a strong possibility that our 
efforts will actually have created be- 
tween forty and fifty new audiences 
before the end of the season, in places 
which would otherwise be utterly un- 
able to secure the best music. 

The strength of the Community Con- 
certs Corporation lies in the fact that 
it can supply an unlimited number of 
the leading artists in the concert and 
operatic field, on the most economical 
basis possible, without any waste or un- 
necessary expense of routing, advertis- 
ing, etc., without asking any under- 
writing or guarantee from the commu- 
nities concerned, and, best of all, with- 
out the slightest danger of a deficit at 
any time. 

The Community Concert Plan is by 
no means a new idea. It has been tried 
in a variety of ways, sometimes with 
considerable success. Individual man- 
agers have used it in the past, but al 
ways with the handicap of a too lim- 
ited ‘ist of artists. 

Tle literal creation of a complete 
audience in advance of the concerts 
themselves is unquestionably the solu- 
tion to the concert problems of to-day. 
But this solution can be applied only 
where the people of the community are 
convinced that by becoming members 
of a local community concert associa- 
tion they will secure the very finest 
artists that their budget will permit, 
and on the lowest possible terms. When 
they realize that with only a slight 
effort on their part they may hear 
such world famous attractions as the 
great symphony orchestras, stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera, such as Jeritza, 
Chaliapin, Ponselle, Rethberg, Martin- 
elli, and Tibbett, such violinists as El- 
man, Zimbalist, Spalding, Szigeti, and 
Macmillen, such pianists as Hofmann, 
Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Horowitz, Brail- 
owsky, Cortot, Lhevinne and Levitzki, 
and such ensembles as the Flonzaley 
and London String Quartets, the Niles 
and Bolm Ballets, the Revelers, Paul 
Whiteman’s orchestra, the Russian 
Symphonic Choir, and the English 
Singers, to mention only a few, they 
are filled with an enthusiasm that 
that makes a membership campaign a 
comparatively easy matter. 

It is worth noting that in every case 
thus far the actual course presented 
through our organization has far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the local 
music-lovers. This has been largely be- 
cause of the splendid co-operation of 
the artists themselves and of their 
managements, the Arthur Judson Con- 
cert Bureau, the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, (now absorbed by the Judson 
Bureau) the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, Evans & Salter, Loudon 
Charlton, the Daniel Mayer office, 
Haensel & Jones, Fortuno Gallo, and 
the Bogue-Laberge Concert Manage- 
ment. There has been a unique spirit 
of helpfulness among the individuals 
represented by these organizations, now 
merged in the splendid cause of creating 
a permanent musical interest. 





Sigmund 
Spaeth, the 
director of 
Community 
Concerts, 


Ine. 


Plan, 

when properly applied, makes no 
attempt at profit for any one except 
the listeners themselves, and is in the 
best sense an altruistic and co-operative 


HE Concert 


Community 


proposition. Our local community con- 
cert associations have been formed on 
the basis of annual dues averaging no 
more than five dollars per member, 
which means an investment of less than 
ten cents a week for good music 
throughout the season. On this basis 
a surprisingly large number of poten- 
tial music-lovers have been turned into 
actual concert-goers, and the list of 
courses given below is a sufficient in- 
dication of the quality of the music 
that they will enjoy. Our operations 
territory, but by the end of this season 
it should be possible for us to co-op- 
erate with almost any community in 
the country. Our fieldworkers thus 
far have been Dana S. Merri- 
man, formerly musical director of sta- 
tion WTIC in Hartford, Conn., Miss 
Fay Hancock, long known as an ex- 
pert organizer, Mrs. Louise Horton, 
chairman of Music Study for the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs, 
and Mrs. E. P. Richardson, well known 
as an author and broadcaster. The fol- 
lowing courses were arranged after a 
week’s membership campaign, and 
many others are now in the process of 
organization. 


Auburn, N. Y.—Song recital, Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone, Paul Whiteman and his 
orchestra, lecture by Sigmund Spaeth, 


piano recital, Mischa Levitzki, concert by 
the English Singers. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Two piano recital, Guy 
Maier and Pattison, Sinfonietta of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Marion Telva, 
contralto, Metropolitan Opera Company, 
joint recital, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, lecturer 
and Thelma Given, violinist, Hans Kinder, 
Richard Bonelli, baritone and Maria Kur- 
enko, soprano. 

Bristol, Con.—Song 
Tibbett, baritone, recital by Hans Kindler, 
‘cellist, The English Singers. 
Chester, Pa.—Joint recital, Myrna Shar- 
low and Hans Kindler, ‘cellist, song recital, 


recital, Lawrence 








Richard Crooks, enor; Yolanda Mero, 
pianist, and the Flonzaley Quartet, Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth and local chorus. 

Easton, Pa.—The English Singers, Maria 
Koussewitsky, soprano and Symphony Or 
chestra, lecture by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
joint recital, Beatrice Harrison,  ’cellist, 
and Ifor Thomas, tenor, Benno Rabinoff, 
Violinist with Symphony Orchestra. 


Newerk, N. J.-The Vertchamp Quartet. 
The Engl sh Singers, The Elshuco Trio, piano 
recital, Mischa Levitzki, The London String 
Quartet. 

New Britain, ConngeJoint recital, Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, and Namtiette Guilford, soprano, 
joint recital, Max Rosen, violinist, and 
Carmela Ponselle, soprano. 

Norwalk ,Conn.—Violin recital, Mischa F1- 
man, The English Singers, song recital, 
Louis Graveure, tenor, The Flonzaley Quar- 
tet and Harold Bauer, pianist, Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth and assisting artist, Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, with local chorus. 

Portland, Maine—Fred Patton, baritone, 
Metropolitan Opera, with Women’s Chorus, 
Grace Leslie, contralto, with Men’s Chorus, 
piano recital, Joseph Hofmann, Marcel 
Grandjany, harpist, with Women’s Chorus, 
Doris Niles and her Ballet, Grace Kerns, 
soprano, with men’s chorus, Luella Melius, 
soprano, Chicago Opera, with Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Potsdam, N. ¥.—Lecture by Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, The English Singers, violin recital, 
Albert Spalding. 


Scranton, Pa.—The English Singers, two- 
piano recital, Edwin and Jewel Bethany 
Hughes, recital by Hans Kindler, ‘cellist, 
song recital, Mary Lewis, soprano, Metro- 
politan Opera Co. 

Springfield, Ohio—The New York Theatre 
Guild Repertory Company, Doris Niles and 
her Ballet, Francis Macmillen, violinist, and 
Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano, Sophie Bras 


lau, contralto, and Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. 
Watertown, N. Y.—Song recital, Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone, joint recital, Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth and Sylvia Lent, violinist, The Lon 
don String Quartet, joint recital, Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, and Charles Courboin, or- 
ganist, The English S'ngers 
Webster, Mass.—Song recital, Nanette 
Guilford, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co., 
seng recital, Lambert Murphy, tenor, con- 
cert by the Toscha Seidel Trio 
Williamsport, Pa.—The New York Theatre 
Guild Repertory Company, Doris Niles and 
her Ballet, joint recital, Sylvia Lent, violin- 
ist, and Ifor Thomas, tenor, The Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, song recital, Elizabeth 
Rethberg, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Wilmington, Del.—The English Singers, 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, Conductor, jomt recital, Yolanda 
Mero, pianist, and ax Rosen, violinist, 
Doris Niles and her Ballet. 
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Singers Visit 
Richmond 


Club Programs Given 
With Success 


RicuMonp, Va.—The English Sing- 
ers gave the first artist concert under 
the auspices of the Musicians Club of 
Richmond in the auditorium of the Jef- 
ferson Hotel on Nov. 1, and were 
well received by an audience which con- 
sisted of active and associate club mem- 
bers. The program contained music 
by William Byrd, Orlando Gibbons, 
Thomas Morley, Francis Pilkington, 
Thomas Weelkes. On the list also were 
folk songs arranged by Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Italian street cries of the seven- 
teenth century, a duet and trio by Pur- 
cell and a sixteenth century song ar- 
ranged by E. W. Naylor, 


Singers Discussed 

The first meeting of student mem- 
bers of the Musicians Club was held 
in the auditorium of the Woman's Club 
on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 27. In 
place of the customary recital by stu- 
dent members, Mrs. Channing Ward 
gave a brief talk on the art and pro- 
gram of the English Singers. 

The first morning musicale by mem- 
bers of the Musicians Club was held 
in the auditorium of the Woman’s Club 
on Oct. 31. The program was devoted 
to early or classical music, with the ex- 
ception of a group of songs sung by 
Carlton Kelley, who won first place in 
the recent city audition in connection 
with the Atwater Kent radio contest 
and second place in the state audition. 
Others taking part were Mary Ellen 
Thurston, violinist; Waller Scott, so- 
prano, and Wilfrid Pyle, pianist. Ac- 
companists were Mrs. D. J. Stradling, 
Anastasia Taylor and George Harris. 

Mary C. McCAvUsLaAnp. 
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Music in 
Syracuse 


Noteworthy Concerts for 
Children and Adults 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Concerts 
by the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, 
a both for adults and children, have 

noteworthy. The second subscrip- 
tion program brought Andre Polah, 
new head of the College of Fine Arts’ 
violin department, as soloist. In Ra- 
vel’s Tzigane, played with orchestra, he 
proved an artist of high rank. Bee- 
thoven’s seventh symphony was another 
feature of the program. 

A faculty recital was given on Nov. 1 
by Grace Weymer, harpist, and Helen 
Riddell, soprano, of the College staff. 
Miss Weymer, a pupil of Carlos Sal- 
zedo, played classical and modern mu- 
sic with success. Particularly interest- 
ing was her performance of Salzedo’s 
Mirage and Introspection. In the Choral 
and Variations of Widor she had the 
collaboration of Gladys Eldrett. Miss 
Riddell sang with fine effect, some of 
her songs having harp accompaniments. 

A previous event was the concert 
given by advanced College students. 


A Concert by Kappel 


Gertrude Kappel, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, gave the first 
public concert of the Morning Musi- 
cals on Nov. 13. Her program was 
chiefly made up of German lieder. 

The Syracuse Liederkranz, Albert 
Kuenzlen, conductor, celebrated its sev- 
enty-third anniversary on Nov. 14 with 
a fine concert in the Hotel Syracuse 
ballroom. Joyce Bannerman, soprano, 
and George Smith, pianist, were solo- 
ists. The concert was a part of the 
Schubert celebration, and presented 
compositions by this composer. 





~ CLEVELAND PIANIST 








Franklyn Carnehan 


OUNG artists from the studio of 

Frankly Carnehan, Cleveland pian- 
ist, are fulfilling numerous engage- 
ments. Ruth Richardson gave a pro- 
gram for the Tuesday Musical Club 
is Akron, Ohio, and will repeat the 
program for the Sorosis Club in 
Cleveland. Estelle Ruth broadcast a 
program from WGN, New York. 
Charles Reltschi, played before the Mc- 
Dowell Club at the final meeting of the 
year in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 





New Oreans.—The Polyhymnia 
Circle,"a choral society, held its first 
recital of this season on Nov. 6. 
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Florida Mountain Lake 
Receives Carillon 


ARTOW, Fila. Nov. 21— 
Sunday, December 2, is 
chosen for the opening of the 
Bok Mountain Lake Singing 
Tower, at Mountain Lake. The 
carillon being installed numbers 
sixty-one bells and weighs 123,- 
164 pounds, the tenor bell alone 
having a weight of eleven tons. 
These bells, which have already 
arrived from England, cost over 
$500,000 and are given to the 
country by Edward W. Bok. 
They will be heard from a tower 
rising to a height of over 200 feet 
from Iron Mountain. 











YOUNG PIANIST IS 
HEARD IN DEBUT 


Sylvia Altman, a fifteen year-old 
pianist, and winner of the Metropolitan 
Theatre League Gold Medal, sopho- 
more at New York University, appear- 
ed on the program of the Brooklyn 
Free Musical Society, in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Nov. 13. The con- 
cert, which was sponsored by Dmitry 
Dobkin, Russian tenor, founder and 
eneral director of the society, featured, 
in addition to Miss Altman, the Russian 
Imperial Male Quartet and solo num- 
bers by Mr. Dobkin. 


Miss Altman, who displayed an agile 
technic and a_ serious preoccupation 
with her work, played Bach’s Italian 
Concerto, the first movement of Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in G minor, Mendels- 
sohn’s Capriccio in F sharp major, 
Liszt’s Dance of the Gnomes, and two 
Chopin etudes. 

Russian folk songs made up the major 
part of the quartet’s repertoire. The 
aria of Lensky from Eugen Onegin 
was Mr. Dobkins feature number. 


R. W. M. 


What is Heard 


in New Haven 


Symphony Orchestra 
Commences Series 


New Haven, Conn., Nov. 21.—The 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, 
David Stanley Smith, conductor, began 
its thirty-fifth season on a recent Sun- 
day afternoon in Woolsey Hall. The 
assisting artist was a local violinist, 
Hildegarde Donaldson, who played the 
Concerto in G, No. 3, by Mozart. The 


orchestra gave artistic readings of 
Brahms’ C minor Symphony and 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, VItava. 

A concert of East Indian music was 
given by Ratan Devi in Sprague 
Memorial Hall Oct. 24 under the 
auspices of the Yale School of Music. 


Hear Roth Quartet 


The first of a series of three events 
in the eleventh series of Albert Arnold 
Sprague chamber cancerts, arranged 
by the Yale School of Music through 
the generosity of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, was given by the 
Roth Quartet, in Sprague Memorial 
Hall recently. The Quartet played 
works by Mozart, Ravel and Schu- 
mann. 

The first of the Woolsey Hall con- 
certs was given by Rosa Ponselle, so- 
prano, assisted by Stuart Ross, pianist. 
These concerts are presented annually 
by Rudolph Steinert, under the auspices 
of the Yale School of Music. 

In commemoration of the Schubert 
anniversary, a program of works by 
him was presented by the St. Ambrose 
Music Club at the New Haven 
Woman’s Club. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 
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(DANCING TO ‘REACH THE SKIES 


The Dancer Aspires 
to What the Aviator 
Has Achieved 


REMARKABLE choreographic 

discovery, that of the law of 

levitation, has been made by 
Albertina Rasch, the well known 
American dancer, dancing teacher and 
ballet master, whose original stagings 
of the dances in Rio Rita, The Three 
Musketeers, etc., are familiar to every 
playgoer in the country. 


“Dance in its essentials is nothing 
but an ,attempt to defy the law of 
gravity,” says Mme. Rasch. “A dancer 
aspires to what the aviator has achieved 
in a mechanical way—getting away 
from the influence of the soil, and 
reaching out to the unknown beyond- 
ness—the astral spheres. Dancers are 
—allegorically speaking—human birds, 
who try to fly towards higher spheres— 
the spheres of the supernatural.” 

Mme. Rasch lifted her head, a hand 
and a foot in a rhythmic movement to 
music from a piano, and became rigid 
as a statue the moment the music 
stopped. This she did against a blue 
background, and she was accompanied 
by a change of three basic colors, red, 
yellow and blue. The result was a 
striking illusion: she seemed actually— 
only for a moment—lifted in the air— 
to be floating. What had happened 
was that onlookers were hypnotized by 
the triadio rhythm and synchronization 
of form, color and sound. 


“Rhythm, as a rule, is not only an 
auditory perception in connection with 
sound,” she explained, “but it is a tri- 
adic phenomenon. There is rhythm in 
color and rhythm in touch. In music 
we hear the magic of the rhythmic beat, 
in painting we see it in designs and 
colors; in architecture it is expressed 
in symmetric forms; in the dance they 
melt into one natural unity, and it is 
only through dancing that we get a feel- 
ing of actual exaltation. What does 
it mean? It means that the origin of 
aesthetic ideas springs from a triadic 
rhythm, the choreographic unit.” 


CCORDING to Albertina Rasch, 
beauty is the sensation of a triadic 
rhythm, derived originally from dance 
images, either abstract or concrete. 
Even in the most abstract cases of sym- 
phonic or vocal music, as in the most 
abstract instances of painting, we feel 
the image of movement; and movement, 
no matter of which kind, is always 
rhythmic. Consequently, man’s rhyth- 
mic expression assumes an aesthetic 
character only after it passes our triadic 
psychic focus of hearing, sight and tac- 
tile sense—in other words, conscious- 
ness of the dance. . 
“What is the result of a triadic 
rhythmic sensation?” asked Mme. 
Rasch, making a dancing gesture to a 
rhythmic sound and a rhythmic change 
of color. “We feel a higher joy—ex- 
altation, bliss and ecstasy. Why do we 
crave for intoxicating drinks? Because 
they arouse an illusion of triadic 
rhythm. An intoxicated mind feels the 
same sensation that is aroused by a 
rhythmic dance. Consequently, the best 
substitute for prohibited liquors is a 
rhythmic dance. Dancers, as a rule, are 
small drinkers, simply because their art 
is a psychical stimulant. Artists, as a 
rule, crave for more exhilaratiig drinks 
than other mortals, because they can- 
not get sufficient rhythmic effects to 
arouse their creative emotions and 


imagination.” 
Mme. Rasch illustrated a passage of 
a lively 


romantic measure, danced by 





The Bubble Dance—one a the most typical of the Albertina Rasch 
dancers’ repertoire. 


her ‘ballet intime in appropriate and 
charming costumes—a perfect rhythmic 
fusion of sound, light and movement. 
Onlookers experienced a sensation of 
stimulation. For the moment everyone 
was highly animated. Then the anima- 
tion was interrupted by silence and 
darkness—a pause of a few minutes. 
This pause was meant to restore the 
onlookers to the mental state **-\ lad 
been previous to the dance. Mn- 
Rasch next offered small glasses con- 
taining a pleasant alcoholic drink, a dry 
Martini cocktail, and the effect was al- 
most the same as that felt after seeing 
the dance. Everybody was amused and 
laughed at the experience, and our 
hostess said: 

“As you see, five minutes of lively 
rhythmic dancing has the same effect 
as a cocktail both stimulate our minds 
equally strongly. Both arouse our 
emotions and imagination.” 

After giving a demonstration of the 
elemental nature of rhythm, she con- 
tinued : 

“Our craving for rhythm—in other 
words our aesthetic sensations—is to 
levitate, to fly, to get rid of bondage 
and reach a higher nature. Dancing is 
the basic display of amorous and divine 


sentiments. In fact, love and religion 
are rhythmic images in human con- 
sciousness. The savages dance either 


with the idea of making love, arousing 
amorous instincts, or of pleading with 
a mystic power, a divine influence. The 
dance makes the feeling of love or the 
feeling of worship more potential. Why? 
Because it lifts us from the level of 
the natural into a supernatural sphere.” 

Mme. Rasch spoke of the close rela- 
tionship between romantic and religious 
rhythms. 

“Man expresses love in his steps and 
poses, religion in the gestures of his 





By Ivan Narodny 


we 


ing 


ful 


for 


America is 
features.” 
The ballerina illustrated the dynamic 
step and gesture of the new dance with 
an animated plastic movement of her 
body in outspoken geometrical forms, 
especially accentuated and displayed by 
It meant a conglomera- 
arabesques, 
soutenues, pirouette and what not; 
in the manner of the classic 
ballet, but in a more sketchy improvis- 


legs and arms. 
tion 


however, 


said Mme. 
tical than a horizontal display. 
dances of the Old World move in hori- 
the dynamic dance of the 
New World goes perpendicularly, like 
the New York architecture—shooting 
The American mind 
prefers a dynamic rhythm to a grace- 


zontal line; 


directly upwards. 


style. 


Albertina Rasch on 
the Dynamics of 


the Dance 


know nothing. 


of plies, 


way. 


dancing of geisha girls of Japan or the 
cabaret girls in Paris. 
religion and that of love, kindling our 
sensuous moods or twisting them to 
inner flames, reveal a nature of which 
We have known 
religious and folk dances, social and 
stage dancing; and now comes a new 
rhythmic something : the dynamic dance. 
the cradle of dynamic 


The rhythm of 


effacees, 
not, 


HE dynamic idiom of the Ameri- 


can dance 


then again of 


Rasch, 


social expression of 


an American than 


America craves levitation; 
a craving for 


is expressed in 
style of agile sports, now suggestive of 
foot-ball, 
players; now twisting and turning like 
a propeller, then floating like a bird, * 
“It is more a ver- 


the 
basket-ball 


The 


the classic 


Polyrhythm is more important 


polyphony. 
not gravi- 


celestial 


. tation. Levitation is 
arms. In other words, the extremeties beyondness—the unknown 
of the human body—hands and toes, ex- spheres. The new rhythm of America 


press the ritualistic, the religious idea; 
the hips and torso, legs and arms, the 
amorous exaltation of the dancer. The 
rigid marches and solemn gestures of 
the Babylonians, Hindoos and other 
primitive nations were religious rhyth- 
mic expressions, whereas the graceful 
barefoot dancing of the Greeks, and the 
playful whirls and tantalizing poses of 
the social and folk dances of all ages 
were veiled expressions of love. Danc- 
ing in its essentials is either love-mak- 
ing or invocation to some superior 
spirits; yet in both cases it is an ex- 
altation—a rhythmic stimulant.” 


Mme. Rasch pointed to the latest 
physiological theories of Professors 
Freud, Pavlov and Kirchhoff, who 


maintain that certain rhythmic vibra- 
tions (in relation to tactilistic percep- 
tions) either arouse or depress our 


diseuse, 





Management 


American Association 


is a revolution against Nature and God. 
It is a flight of our selves towards the 
Unknown.” 


SAN Anrtonto, Tex.—Luisa Espinel, 
was presented in Song Pic- 
tures of Spain, Nov. 8, in the St. An- 
thony Hotel ballroom under the aus- 
pices of the San Antonio Branch of 
the 
sity Women. 
panied and played solos. 


of Univer- 
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emotions, as do narcotic drinks or in- 





jections; and that they are practically 
similar in their ultimate effects, just as 
amorous and religious ecstasies are one 
and the same physiological phenomenon. 

“The priests of Mongolia employ 
drums, in addition to choral chanting, 
to produce a kind of religious hypnosis 


on the worshippers,” said Mme. Rasch. 
“The ultimate psychological result is 
like the stimulant furnished by the 
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DISCUSS RUSSIAN ART 


Group in Kansas City 
Arranges Program 


Kansas Crry, Kan.—The first pro- 
gram of the Theta Chapter, Lambda 
Phi Delta, fine arts sorority, was given 
Nov. 14 in the Guild Hall of the First 
Presbyterian Church. It dealt with 
Russian music, especially in relation to 
folk songs. 

Juliette Grebin, teacher of languages 
at Kansas City-Horner Conservatory, 
lectured on the subject, and Alice Rae 
Johnson, teacher of voice at the same 
institute, provided illustrations. Vir- 
ginia Bacot Drane, violinist, and Eva 
Johnson, who sang Russian songs in 
costume, assisted. Gayle Giles was the 
accompanist. Composers whose works 
were taken up included Glinka, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Borodin, Cui, Balakireff, 
Moussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Rubinstein, 
Gretchaninoff and Berezowsky. 

Arthur Gaines, manager of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, recently came to 

nsas City to confer with music lead- 
ers about bringing the orchestra here 
next spring. Frank Wilson, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, has ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with rep- 
resentatives of the Choral Club in ref- 
erences to the project. F. A. C 
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Talley Sings in Milwaukee 


— Other Important Events 
By C. O. Skinrood 


ILWAUKEE, Nov. 21. — The 
greatest school music event in 
Wisconsin in the course of a year was 
the assembling of the best high school 
musicians, 500 of them drawn from 
every corner of the state, to form a 
chorus of 387 and an orchestra of more 
than 100 for performance before 10,000 
teachers of the state at the annual con- 
vention in the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
The orchestra was directed by E. B. 
Gordon of the University of Wisconsin 
music department, and the chorus was 
under the tutelage of Herman Smith, 
music supervisor in the Milwaukee 
schools. The event was broadcast over 
WTMJ, the Milwaukee Journal station. 
The chorus gave a stirring rendition 
of Kountz’s cantata, The Song of Man. 
Other numbers were The Pilgrims’ 
Chorus, the Cradle Song by Schubert, 
and a Zuni Indian song, The Sun 
Worshipers. 

The orchestra attained a remarkable 
measure of unity, considering the 
limited group rehearsals. Music by 
Greig and a portion of Tchaikovsky's 
fifth symphony were played. Jean Nor- 
ris, aged fourteen, pupil of Ludvig 
Wrangell of Milwaukee, was selected 
as concertmaster. She won first prize 
in the Wisconsin Federation of Music 
Clubs’ contest last May. 

Marion Talley sang in the Auditor- 
ium for about 3,000 people under the 
direction of Marion Andrews. Miss 
Talley repeated the impression made on 
her first appearance that her concert 
singing is less effective than her 
operatic work. She provided real pleas- 
ure in such numbers as an aria from 
Mignon, Reichardt’s In the Time of 
Roses and Brahms’ Cradle Song. In 
ballads of a certain type Miss Talley 
achieves no uncertain success. Wotan 
Zoellner, assisting violinist, won ap- 
proval. Charles King was a compe- 
tent accompanist. 

Kathryn Witwer, 
with the Arion Musical 


idol of Gary, sang 
Club in the 


Auditorium, winning a distinct triumph. 
Miss Witwer lacks emotional fervor, 
but her voice is a lyric soprano of gen- 
uine beauty and warmth. Arias from 
Romeo and Juliet and by Mozart were 
the high lights of the program. 

The Arion Club sang notably in sev- 
eral Schubert numbers, including 
waltzes which were endowed with a fine 
rhythm. The Omnipotence had dignity 
and strength. Another effective num- 
ber was Protheroe’s My Honeysuckle 
Lou; but the best feature was a vocal 
arrangement of Saint-Saens’ The Swan 
with a violin obbligato by Pearl Brice. 
The young people’s chorus of the 
Arions gave some bright Schubert 
numbers. The performers were directed 
by Dr. Protheroe. Herman Nott was 
a responsive accompanist. 


A memorable concert was the semi- 
annual school of music held by Fred- 
erick Stock and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra for Milwaukee Children. 
Six thousand three hundred children, 
as many as could be crowded into the 
Auditorium, listened to numbers by 
Bizet, Delibes, Wagner, Mendelssohn 
and other standard composers. Herman 
A. Smith, supervisor of music in pub- 
lic schools, had chosen melodious works 
to the young mind. Walter S. Nichols 
was in charge of business arrange- 
ments for the schools. 

In the evening several thousand 
adults gathered to pay homage to Mr. 
Stock for the first time this season in 
the series directed by Margaret Rice. 
Mr. Stock offered Brahms’ Academic 
Festival overture, Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony, The Waltz by Ravel, De- 
bussy’s The Afternoon of a Faun and 
an excerpt from Siegfried in Mr. 
Stock’s arrangement. 

A successful concert was given in the 
Auditorium by Edith Perssion, violin- 
ist; Karolyn Harris, contralto, and a 


Orchestral ~-Masterworks — Uivaldi 


By Lawrence 


(Continued from page 10) 


Don Marco Uccellini, court conductor 
to the Duke of Modena, composed in 
1669 for strings and continuo. And we 
have not discussed such operatic Na- 
ture-music as the seascapes in the Di- 
done and Nettuno e Flora festeggianti 
of Pietro Francesco Cavalli (1602-76). 
* * * 


But for an example of strikingly 
elaborate, detailed, and explicit Nature- 
music we shall probably not find any- 
thing in the records of old music more 
remarkable than Vivaldi’s Quattro Sta- 
gion, Indeed, the Italian editors of a 
modern piano transcription of part of 
this work describe the Quattro Stagidni 
as “the first artistically careful exam- 
ple of programmatic descriptive music.” 

* * * 


Not a great deal is known of Vival- 
di’s early life. He was director of 
music to Duke Philip of Hesse from 
1707 to 1713. In 1714, he was appoint- 
ed to the post of violinist at St. Mark’s, 
Venice; and he was also maestro di 
concerti at the Ospedale-della Pieta, a 
position which he held until he died. 

Relatively little of Vivaldi’s enor- 
mous output of music has been printed. 
He composed immoderately for the vio- 
lin (Riemann says there are at least 
eighty manuscript concertos in Dresden 
alone), and he wrote many operas. His 
published compositions include twelve 
trios for two violins and ’cello (Op. 1) ; 
eighteen violin sonatas with bass (Op. 
2 and 5); Estro armonico, twelve con- 
certos for four violins, two violas, 








double quartet of the Lyric Male 
Chorus. 

Gilman 
cello, and organ bass (Op. 3); twen- 


ty-four for solo violin, two violins ri- 
piem, viola, and organ bass (Op. 4, 6 
and 7); the twelve concertos for four 
and five voices (Op. 8) which include 
Le Quattro Stagioni; La Cetera, six 
concertos (Op. 9); six concertos for 
flute, violin, viola, ‘cello and organ bass 
(Op. 20); twelve concertos for solo 
violin, two violins, viola, ‘cello and or- 
gan bass (Op. 11 and 12). 
* * * 


Bach studied Vivaldi assiduously, and 
transcribed certain of the Italian’s vio- 
lin concertos for clavier and for or- 
gan. But some of the originals of 
Bach's transcriptions, long ascribed to 
Vivaldi (even by the august Bach- 
Gesellschaft), are now known to have 
been composed by other men. The 
original of one of the transcriptions 
for clavier, for example, was not a vio- 
lin concerto by Vivaldi, but an oboe 
concerto by Benedetto Marcello (1686- 
1739) ; another was a violin concerto 
by Telemann; others are transcriptions 
of violin concertos by the young Duke 
Johann Ernst of Weimar. Only seven 
of the clavier transcriptions, two of the 
organ concertos, and the concerto in A 
minor for four claviers were derived 
from Vivaldi. And, to thicken the plot 
a little more, it may be said that certain 
scholars have within recent years be- 
gun to question whether all of the 
transcriptions themselves were made by 
Rach. 


Association, 





Modern Music 
Attracts Men 


San Francisco Concert 


Features Bloch 


San Francisco, Nov. 28.—Ida Gre- 
gory Scott’s Fortnightlys, devoted to 
modern music, opened on Noy. 12, 
when Dene Denny gave a piano pro- 
gram in the Italian room of the St. 
Francis Hotel. The audience included 
a large number of men, an unusual 
feature of a morning recital. 

Miss Denny’s program contained 
Ernest Bloch’s Five Sketches in Sepia, 
which carry the composer’s philosophy 
quite as clearly as any of his sym- 
phonies. Malipiero’s I Partenti was 
delightful. Poulenc’s Balance Modern 
was captivating, with an _ intriguing 
minor movement suggestive of good 
natured humor. The _ seventh, fifth, 
third and eleventh movements in Bar- 
tok’s Op. 6 were striking. The 
seventh, rich in sardonic humor, and 
the Vivo (the fifth) with a melody 
set against rapidly repeated chords 
treated in a percussion manner, was par- 
ticularly impressive. There was a lyric 
lilt to Mompou’s Cameo I Danza, and 
Hindemith’s March, leading inevitably 
onward through various experiences 
and coming to a satirically sudden stop, 
left a memorable impression. Weiss- 
haus’ graceful Prelude and the bril- 
liant Chez Petrouchka by Stravinsky 


also. impressed as_ straightforward 
works. 

Miss Denny played with power, sin- 
cerity, and sympathy. 
For the Children 

The Juvenile Theatre, sponsored 
jointly by Alice Seckels and the Wo- 
men’s City Club, has offered musical 
attractions at Saturday matinees. The 
Throstles—Anna Young, Dorothy 


Crawford, and Patricia Morbio—gave 
captivating old English songs, in cos- 
tume and with action. 

Princess Chrysanthemum, an _ oper- 
etta recently given by the McKinley 
Grammar School of Burlingame under 
the direction of Mary E. Mayberry, 
was repeated for the Juvenile Theatre 
audience recently, and proved an excel- 
lent production. The kindergarten or- 
chestra of the same school combined 
with that of the Madison School in 
this city under the direction of Edith 
Hill (co-author with Mary Mayberry 
of the Rhythmic Studies in Child Or- 
chestration) also appeared in a recent 
bill. Marjory M. FisHer. 





GIVE JAPANESE MUSIC 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Japanese musicians 
from the San Francisco International 
Institute recently gave a program for 
students at the San Francisco Conser- 
vatory of Music. Mrs. Haru Suwoda 
played the samisen; Miss Aki Matsu- 
oka, the koto; and Mr. Mifune, the 
shakuhashi. All three are teachers of 
their instruments. The program con- 
sisted. of two classical numbers, Yagao, 
in which the performers chant a love 
story as they play, and Rokudan. 

M. M. F. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco.—The Pacific Musi- 
cal Society heard a program featuring 
Frederick MacMurray, violinist; Ernst 
Bacon, pianist, and Mildred Lenore 
Epsteen, oon, in the Fairmont 


Hotel on Nov. &. 





SAN Peancisco-~Mariat* Verde dra- 
matic soprano, has established a studio 
in the Fairmont Hotel. 





BerKeELey, CaLt.—Edna Richart, pupil 
liminary award in the Opera Reading 
Club contest, recently conducted by the 
local committee. Edna Corneil Ford 
president of the County Music Teachers’ 
was chairman. 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 


Can we now sight for sure a second 
major orchestra for New York? The 
ill-fated Beethoven Symphony had 
many of us looking hopefully in its 
direction a while back but pretentious 
plans flickered and faded altogether 
after a single concert. Then came the 
first hint. Artur Bodanzky would quit 
the Metropolitan at the end of the sea- 
son, to give more time to the Friends 
of Music and festivals abroad. Fes- 
tivals abroad, particularly at this time 
of year, were a little remote to attract 
much notice. “More time for the 
Friends of Music” had possibilities and 
now the possibilities seem well on the 
road to reality. Attend Mrs. J. F. D. 
Lanier, the Friends’ president: 

“With the musical field of New York 
City in such an unsettled condition, it 
is felt that some statement of the future 
policy of the Society of the Friends 
of Music is due to its many friends and 
supporters. 

“It is the intention of the Society to 
continue its present type of programs 
and to confine itself to the choral and 
orchestral field in which it has made a 
recognized place. However, the music 
loving public is increasing constantly. 
The demand of this new public for more 
frequent concerts as shown by its 
response to the offerings of the Society 
has convinced its directors that they 
must augment the schedule of concerts. 

Mr. Artur Bodanzky, at the end of 
this season will give his entire time to 
the Society’s work, and under his lead- 
ership a new orchestra will be built up. 
The Society has long felt the need of 
an orchestra of its own; its plan of 
expansion now makes this imperative 
and Mr. Bodanzky will be given a free 
hand to create a musical organization 
which will express his ideals and those 
of the Society.” 

All of which recalls the sound com- 
ments of your own alumnus Oscar 
Thompson in an Evening Post of a 
fortnight back. His reactions to Mr. 
Bodanzky’s Metropolitan resignation 
seemed -to me the most intelligent of 
any and I record it in part. 


Remains Powerful 


‘cc HE retirement of Artur Bodanzky 

as conductor of German opera at 
the Metropolitan would mean more to 
patient Wagnerites if a clearer picture 
could be presented of his successor. Mr. 
Bodanzky is not going into eclipse, but 
will remain a powerful figure as con- 
ductor and dominating spirit of the 
Friends of Music. There, in surround- 
ings that have been especially congenial 
to his talents, he will have every op- 
portunity to build, for the plans of that 
organization call for expansion, and 
there are possibilities for it fully as im- 
portant as anything the opera is likely 


to undertake. Mr. Bodanzky is ob- 
viously the man for this work. The 
task is worthy of the man. 

“The opera, too, needs to build. Mr. 


Bodanzky, exceedingly valuable as his 
services had been in many directions, 
was not building at the Metropolitan. 
His Wagner has long been the target of 
criticism, and these shafts have grown 
sharper and more numerous with suc- 
cessive seasons. At the same time that 


he was steadily bringing the Friends of 
Music concerts to a level of increased 
importance—until what once appeared 





as a dubious venture would be recog- 
nized now as a serious loss if abandoned 
—he was settling into a variety of 
operatic routine that was not advanc- 
ing either Artur Bodanzky or the 
Metropolitan. Each season brought 
repetitions of familiar objections. After 
thirteen years at the Metropolitan it 
was evident enough that his Wagner 
never would satisfy a considerable num- 
ber of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s most per- 
sistent Wagnerians. Admitting that 
this or that detail remained a matter of 
opinion, the fact remained that Mr. 
Bodanzky, as a conductor of Wagner, 
was not building new prestige for him- 
self or for the house; though, mean- 
while he was building that new prestige 
for the Friends of Music and for the 
leader of the Friends of Music. 


‘6 N exceptionally versatile con- 

ductor, Mr. Bodanzky’s activities 
in opera have not been limited to the 
works of the Bayreuth genius. His 
Mozart, his Humperdinck, his Korn- 
gold, his Strauss, even his Halevy and 
his Meyerbeer—for he conducted the 
first performances of La Juive, as well 
as Le Prophet—have marked him as a 
many-sided musician, irrespective of his 





BANS MR. HEYNER’S “GOOD 


appearances as a symphonic conductor 
and his successes with the Friends of 
Music. Cosi fan Tutte—marred by 
cuts as it is—has won for him more 
consistent and more universal com- 
mendation than Tristan or Meister- 
singer, Parsifal or The Ring. As with 
manv of the Friends of Music experi- 
ments, this Mozart revival disclosed 
him as an artist sensitive to style, at- 
tentive to grace, capable of evoking 
anew the spirit of a vanished age. 
These are qualities that may have fuller 
expression—indeed, already have had 
that fuller expression—in such pro- 
grams as the Friends of Music, most 
happily of all organizations, can pre- 
sent. Dido and Aeneas in concert form 
remains as fine an achievement to Mr. 
Bodanzky’s credit as anything the opera 
house might present by way of com- 
parison in the many seasons Mr. 
Bodanzky has conducted in both places. 

“Latter-day German novelties have 
come and gone at the Metropolitan, and 
the work of preparing and conducting 
them has been a thankless chore. It 
meant little for Mr. Bodanzky to toil 
with Die Tote Stadt, Violanta, Jenufa 
or The Egyptian Helen. However well 
he did them, they remained just chores. 


Lilli Lehmann, celebrated singer and teacher, now 

living near Berlin, who recewed many happy re- 

turns of the day Nov. 24, on the occasion of her 
eightieth birthday. 








MEPHISTOS MUSINGS 


MR. BODANZe2Y AND THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC—SYRACUSE 


ALE” 


Rosenkavalier and the Weber operas, 
Oberon and Der Frieschutz were more 
grateful enterprises. So was Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio, though with Beethoven, 
as with Wagner, there could not be 
such smooth sailing. 

With respect to the German reper- 
toire, however, it is Wagner that counts. 
Fidelio is never long in the repertoire. 
Oberon, with the recitatives skillfully 
devised by Mr. Bodanzky from other 
music of Weber, is only a dimming 
memory. Freischutz comes back this 
season, but the length of its stay is 
problematical. Rosenkavalier has proved 
hardier but ‘also is subject to lapse and 
revival, Only Wagner among the Ger- 
mans can be counted upon as a contin- 
uing, every-year pillar of the operatic 
edifice. Consequently, what the Metro- 
politan needs, when it needs a German 


opera conductor, is a conductor of 
Wagner. 
“For such a conductor there is a 


place at the Metropolitan that Mr. 
fodanzky, notable musician though he 
is, probably never would have com 
pletely filled. In the larger undertak- 
ings of the Friends of Music there is 
a place he seems to have been pre- 
destined to fill. On the abilities of Mr. 
Rosenstock depend whether New York's 
music will be doubly benefited by a 
change that may easily be as mo 
mentous as any musical development of 
at least two decades of the city’s musi- 
cal life.” 


Censorship 


ERBERT HEYNER, the baritone 

who will sing next Sunday at the 
Guild Theatre, seems to be having some 
difficulty with the program he intends 
to give at a Syracuse Morning Musical. 
He wanted, it seems, to substitute 
Peter Warlock’s Good Ale for the last 
number on his program (Good Ale will 
finish his Manhattan concert) and he 
advised Syracuse ladies of the change. 
fut there came the rub. One good 
lady wrote 

“In regard to Mr. Heyner’s sugges- 
tion of substituting Good Ale for last 
number of his program, we will gladly 
allow the changing providing Good Ale 
is not a drinking song. It sounds like 
an English drinking song for which 
there is historic background in England, 
but none in America. 

“Please assure Mr. Heyner that we 
find his program most interesting, quite 
unlike anything which we have had, 
and that we are looking forward to it 
with pleasure. He is free to change 
program as he pleases, excepting to a 
drinking song.” 

With the greatest respect to the Sy- 
racuse Morning Musicale Inc., and to 
the Volstead Act, we find our sym- 
pathies listing a bit toward Mr. Heyner. 
That a drinking song is not quite the 
thing for the Syracuse ladies to hear 
(especially as a last message to carry 
home) we are much more willing to 
-oncede, than that it should be banned 
for its lack of historic background. 
Should American concert programs be 
censored on such a basis, our musical 
fare would be sparse indeed. 

I do hope, however, that Mr. Heyner 
will give us “Good Ale” in New York. 
It’s an admirable song, asserts your 


—— 











Heads Texas School 








C. A. Hammond, “Witsciee of 
Houston Conservatory. 


Houston, Tex.—The Houston Con- 
servatory of Music has resumed classes 
on its eleventh consecutive year in the 
$50,000 home which was completed last 
season. The new building is especially 
adapted for musicals. Three hundred 
can be seated in the concert hall. Class 
rooms are located at the back and up- 
stairs. 

The Houston Conservatory of Music 
was established by C. A. Hammond, di- 
rector, who was influenced to take up 
residence in Houston by the Chamber 
of Commerce. At present there are 205 
students in attendance from nearby 
Texas towns and from various south- 
ern states. Weekly recitals are held. 
Choral, under Lyman Wheeler, and the 
Roxborough Chorus, under Joseph 
Smith, will be heard in customary pro- 
grams during the season. Karl Schnei- 
der will direct the activities of the 
Nicola A. Montani, will pursue its 
studies in the medieval ecclesiastical 
Choral Society, directed by Dr. Thun- 
and liturgical music. The Snelenburg 
Classes in harmony, theory, counter- 
point, canon and fugue, as well as in 
grand opera and light opera, are con- 
ducted in addition to the regular courses 
in voice, piano and violin. 

The following are members of the 
faculty: C. A. Hammond, pianist and 


vocal coach; Marie Greff-Barolet, 
voice; Grace Turk-seaver, piano; 
Audrey D. Kenyon, piano; Mozart 
Hammond, piano; Cedric Seaver, 


violin; Julia Jack Routt, violin; A. H. 
Charlton, ‘cellist, and Lillian Blocker, 


aylor Gets $100,000 — 


eady to Serve South 


ELTON, TEX.—With the aid of a 

grant from the Theodore Presser 
Foundation, Philadelphia, Baylor Col- 
lege will stand ready to serve Texas 
and the south with one of the 
largest fine arts conservatories in the 
country. Dr. J. C. Hardy, president 
of the College, has received notifica- 
tion from the Presser Foundation that 
it will match a donation of $50,000 to 
be given by friends of the College; 
the $100,000 to provide for a new build- 
ing for the housing of the Conservatory 
of Fine Arts. The building is to be 
furnished at a cost of $25,000 and is to 
be called the Theodore Presser Music 
Hall, in commemoration of the donor 
of the Presser Fund. 

Already $25,000 has been promised by 
one family, on condition that the re- 
mainder of the necessary amount be 
raised promptly. The Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of the College will take the re- 
sponsibility of equipping the hall. A 
campaign to raise the remaining $25,000 
has every prospect that the money will 
be in hand by Christmas. College of- 
ficials plan that the contract for erection 
of building be let not later than 
Feb. 1. 


When It Began 


The fact that the Foundation made 
application to Baylor College to assist 
in the opening of an improved conserva- 
tory in the south is considered signi- 
ficant. Three years ago, John L., 
Haynie, secretary of the Foundation 
and chairman of the building com- 
mittee, wrote to Dr. Hardy about the 
fine work done by Baylor College Con- 
servatory and asked for assistance mm 
establishing a conservatory which would 
meet the approval of musicians and 
provide for the needs of students in 
the south. Then in January of thie 
year came the notification that they 
were ready to consider Baylor College 
as a possibility, together with forty or 
more colleges applying for asssitance. 
Detailed specification of the work done 
here were sent to the Foundation in 
September, and the Presser Foundation 
wired that Baylor had been selected 
as the location for erection of a music 
hall under the stated conditions. 

Although the Presser Foundation, or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting 
music, has maintained scholarships in 
southern colleges for a number of years, 
the building at Baylor will be the first 
in the south to be sponsored by this 
organization, 

A feature especially noted by the 
committee in examining qualifications 
was the excellent type of work accom- 
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have been scattered over the campus, 
the Conservatory has maintained a 
highly standardized organization. This 
department of the College began in a 
small way in 1886, when it was set 
apart from the regular college work. 

The new hall will provide more than 
twenty studios and class rooms, and 
fifty-eight practice rooms. The build- 
ing will inclose a rectangular court 
and one entire wing will be occupied 
by an auditorium with a capacity of 
450. The structure is to include three 
floors, with a fourth floor above the 
practice rooms only. R. H. Hunt of 
Dallas and Chattanooga drew the pre- 
liminary plans. 

Today, the Conservatory offers work 
in six departments; piano, voice, wind 
instruments, expression and art. Walter 
Gilewicz, head of the piano department, 
is director of the Conservatory. Mr. 
Gilewicz taught piano in Berlin and in 
South Russia before coming to the 
United States. He was associated with 
the College of Music of Cincinnati and * 
was head of the Baldwin-Wallace Con- 
servatory, Berea, Ohio. He came to 
Baylor College in 1922. 

Associated with Mr. Gilewicz in the 
piano department is Anna E. George, 
who has published a number of songs 
and piano compositions. Miss George 
is a graduate of Bush Conservatory, 
Chicago, and a member of the Society 
of American Musicians. Soon after 
coming to Baylor College in 1920, Miss 
George won a place in the Master 
School of Composition. 

Other members of this department 
are: Rogers Cockrill, Julia Belle James, 
Lucibelle Lomax and Frances Murray. 
Mr. Cockrill is also a composer. 


The Vocal Classes 


Arthur Faguy-Cote came to Baylor 
College in 1926 to head the department 
of voice. He is a graduate of the Con- 
servatoire La Salle, Montreal, and has 
studied in London and Paris. He was 
head of the department of voice at 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, and 
has been connected with universities in 
Eugene, Ore., and Lexington, Ky. Al- 
so in this department are Hattie Wood- 
ruff Ere and Ethelyne Morgan. 

Elberta Kagy comes to Baylor this 
year as head of the department of vio- 
lin, taking the place of Kenneth Wood. 
Miss Kagy was a student of Leon 
Sametini of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, and a graduate of the Institute 
of Musical Art, New York. She has 
taught in Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., and in Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 
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Mary E. Latimer has been head of 
the expression di t for four 
years. She is a student of the — 
of Expression, Boston, a graduate of 
the London Normal School and has had 
special training in little theatre and 
stage directing. Katherine Hardy is 
her assistant. 

Ellen D. Stuart is head of the de- 
partment of art. She has studied in 
Paris, Dresden and in Holland, as well 
as in the art schools of this country. 
Rernice Baker is associated with her. 

The Baylor College Choral Club, 
sponsored by the Conservatory, has 
toured in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana for fifteen years. Mr. 
Faguy-Cote is director. 

Another successful enterprise is the 
interscholastic music meet held each 
spring. This has attracted hundreds 
of students from Texas schools who 
compete for scholarships. 





Milwaukee to 
Have New Hall 


German Leaders Will 
Build Deutsches Haus 


MitwauKkee, Nov. 7.—A useful con- 
cert hall is included in the plans of 


German leaders in this city for a 
Deutsches Haus to cost from $500,000 
to $1,009,000. 


The Deutsches Haus will be a center 
for German culture with a theatre and 
club rooms, dining rooms and recrea- 
tion facilities. C. F. Schneider, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Liederkranz and 
a leader in the enterprise, will make 
every effort to have the building so 
constructed that it will include excel- 
lent concert facilities. Officers of other 
singing organizations have applied for 
consideration in the project, that re- 
hearsal rooms be provided for. 

German clubs and societies are back- 
ing the enterprise. The meeting to 
start the project was held at the Ger- 
man Press Club quarters. 

The committee is composed of Paul 
Knauer, chairman; C. F. Schneider, I- 
Semftenberg, Albert Kamman, George 
Klenzendorff, Fred Hamann, R. Weiss- 
pflug and Arnold Zeissl. 

Several sites are considered in the 
downtown section, according to Mr. 
Kamman, who has been a moving spirit 
in the enterprise. Arthur Schaub, at- 
torney of St. Paul, will address a mass 
meeting of German residents in De- 
cember to discuss details. 

C. O- SKrnroop. 





Tutsa, Oxta.—The first meeting of 
the Euterpe Club was held in the Ellen 
Reen Kersey studio recently. The fol- 
lowing were elected to office: Florence 
Leebove, president; Mrs. Loy Wilson, 
vice-president, and Mrs. T. E. Weirich, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Are You PREPARING FOR OPERA? 
By Emma Redell 
(Continued from page 5) 


are specified by the agents when gen- 
eral auditions take place. Details of 
répertoire, photographs, etc., are left 
by the singer and the manager promises 
to do his best if he is particularly 
pleased. If not, he takes the singer’s 
material and forgets about the whole 
matter. 

Although I signed up as a lyric- 
dramatic singer I had to sing some of 
the high dramatic parts on account of 
the illness of our singer engaged for 
those parts, but my limit was Senta in 
The Flying Dutchman by Wagner. 
would not sing anything heavier. 

It is possible that 1 struck “luck” in 
getting a contract immediately upon 
arrival in Germany from Vienna with- 
out knowing a soul, because the musi- 
cal director heard in my voice the pos- 
sibility of using me for the “swischen- 
fach” rdles. This type of singer is 
given such operas as Tosca, La Forza 
del Destino, The Flying Dutchman, 
The Jewess, A Masked Ball, Aida, 
Turandot and many others, and at the 
same time is called upon to sing Elsa 
in Lohengrin, Elisabeth in Tannhauser, 
Giulietta in The Tales of Hoffman, etc. 
I had studied in Vienna and my coach 
told me to write for an audition to a 
number of small theatres. I moved 
to Berlin, and because Altenburg was 
first in offering me a contract and I 
was informed that artistically it stood 
as high as any of the largest opera 
houses in Germany, I accepted the offer. 

After being at the theatre for a time, 
certain girls were introduced to me 
and I was told they were volunteers. 
Did that mean that they were less fitted 
for a contract with pay than myself? 
No, it did not. They had also studied 
from three to five years, had also work- 
ed hard with the requirements which 
fit one for the opera stage, but had not 
been fortunate enough to “land” a con- 
tract and deemed it more advisable to 
work as volunteers and be learning 
something than staying at home. Of 
course, under such circumstances they 
were still a charge upon their parents 
or relatives. Such volunteers are found 
in every theatre throughout Germany. 
Sometimes these volunteers are re- 
warded with a real contract, but usually 
at some other theatre than where they 
had been appearing as volunteer. Some- 
how or other, the intendants seem to 
hate to pay for that which they got for 
a long time gratis. 
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One of the ugly sides of this form 
of work is that one hardly gets set- 
tled in a new position, has probably had 
a chance to sing only one r6le, or at 
most two, when one has to begin to 
look for the next year’s engagement. 
Some theatres give contracts for two 
or more years, but most of the smaller 
houses contract for one year only. The 
agents immediately become busy with 
offers soon after the theatre season 
opens. To get an offer is many, many 
miles distant from the final signing of 
a contract. The agents work for all 
and when they know of a vacancy, they 
send this offer to everybody on their 
list who happens to be the type of 
singer required. 

In America, a manager usually re- 
ceives a fee in advance when he under- 
takes to manage a certain singer and 
work for her interests, but in Germany 
no fee is paid a manager unless a con- 
tract is signed. The legal rate is then 
6 per cent, three percent of which is 
borne by the theatre and three percent 
by the artist. In that way, the German 
agent has quite a little expenditure in 
postage and letter-writing, and yet may 
never receive any payment for his ef- 
forts, if he does not “land” a contract 
for a particular singer. The com- 
plication arises when an artist under- 
signs a power-of-attorney for a vacancy 
through one agency and the next day, 
another power-of-attorney for the same 
vacancy from another agency. It is 
illegal to sign the second one. Many 
singers who are afraid of not being 
able to get positions sign everything 
that comes their way. 

By the first of January, many sing- 
ers are signed up to remain where they 
are; many are dissatisfied with their 
offers, and others are not re-engaged. 
The heart-breaking job of looking for 
something for the next year begins all 
over again. The intendants have many 
tricks which they use in order to keep 
salaries down, and to keep some artists 
from getting new positions, so that 
sometimes these same artists have liter- 
ally to beg the intendants to retain 
them. Is it any wonder that they re- 
sent the intrusion of foreigners? 


The American Opera company, 
which, owing to my long absence from 
America, I have not had the pleasure 
of hearing, seems to me to be the only 
real solution for the establishment of 
opera in America. I am heartily in 
accord with the singing of opera in our 
native language. No other country ex- 
cept ours will tolerate the singing of 
opera in foreign languages. All the 
Italian, French, and Russian operas 
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are sung in Germany in the German 
language, in France, in French, in 
Russia in Russian, in Poland in Polish, 
and even in such small countries like 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia also 
in their native tongues. German operas 
are sung in Italy in Italian. It means 
a great deal to hear an opera in the 
language one understands. There may 
be some musical values lost in tran- 
slation, it is true, but it by far the 
lesser of the two evils. If by singing 
opera in English, we can cultivate a 
taste for opera amongst our people, 
then let us have opera in English. 

I -have heard a great deal of stress 
laid upon the fact that Americans show 
poor diction when singing in their own 
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language. Do you think the Germans 
are any better when they sing in the 
German language, or the Italians when 
singing in their mother tongue? I, as 
an American, was told many a time at 
the theatres in central Europe, that I 
had by far the best German diction of 
any one in our ensembles. This is be- 
cause I feel that diction is an important 
asset in the singing of opera, and I 
am sure we will find plenty of other 
Americans who will be serious enough 
to work hard to perfect their diction 
in English. 


Pianists Head 


Coneert Lists 


Three Are Heard By 
Cleveland Public 


Creverann, Nov. 21.—Pianists have 
been prominent in recent events. Vladi- 
mir Horowitz was soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Masonic Hall 
on Nov. 8; Severin Ejisenberger was 
presented by the Fortnightly Musical 
Club on Nov. 7, and Alvaretta West 
gave her debut recital in the Public 
Auditorium ballroom on Nov. 4. 

Mr. Horowitz’ success was outstand- 
ing. Choosing Rachmaninoff’s third 
concerto, he played with remarkable 
brilliance and artistry. Conducted by 
Nikolai Sokoloff, the Orchestra was 
heard to advantage in Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s overture, A May Night, and in 
the Dance of the Seven Veils from 
Strauss’ Salome. Also on the program 
were Hugo Wolf's Italian Serenade and 
the Andante from Schubert’s D Minor 

uartet, played by the string section. 

his last number was particularly ef- 
fective, as the Orchestra’s string choir 
is notable for beauty of tone. 


Comes From Poland 


A Polish musician, Mr. Ejisenberger 
heads the piano department of the 
Cleveland Music School Settlement. 
This was his first appearance in 
America, and his brilliant technic and 
musicianly interpretations were justly 
admired. Beethoven, Chopin, Suk and 
Dohnanyi were composers represented 
on his program. 

Miss West, a Cleveland young artist, 
in charge of music in Lincoln High 
School, has a technical equipment which 
is in advance of her interpretative sense. 
Fineness of tone color will doubtless 
come, however, with further artistic 
experience. Her playing of Schumann's 
Carnaval was deserving of great praise, 
as was her reading of Debussy num- 
bers. Works by Schubert-Liszt, Bee- 
thoven, Rachmaninoff, MacDowell and 
Sowerby made up her list. 

Heten Barnyrte. 





Hartrorp, Conn.—A two-piano re- 
cital was given by Mr. and Mrs. Rae 
Robertson, in Unity Hall on Nov. 13. 
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A glimpse of St. Peter in 
Modern Dress guarding the 
lobby gate. 







artistic sun. 


Oscar Berger, the eminent German caricaturist, enjoys a recital by Fritz Kreisler 


Mr. Kreisler played in Carnegie Hall, November 29. 


The centerpiece and two cross sections in- 
. . ? 
cluding a box party approves the Sephr Spohr 


Concerto, No. &, in A minor. 
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the various matters that obtain in the 
E flat Trio( and Mr. Barrere later dis- 
posed beauteously of the lovely Flute 
Variations, Op. 160, with Mr. Ganz as 
a confident if somewhat.unplastic co- 
artist. These were performances of a 
superior, comprehensive quality, com- 
mensurate with the standards of the 
men who made them and measuring, in 
fair degree, with the greatness of the 
content they celebrated. 

The Quartet for Flute, Guitar, Viola 
and ’Cello, discovered in 1919 in Zell 
am See at a country house belonging to 
a couple who rejoice in the name of 
Feyerer, will add a trifle of charm 
rather than a flaming torch of glory to 
the name of its creator. The eighteen 
year-old Schubert of this dainty con- 
fection is the Mozartean lyricist who 
manifests himself in the earlier sym- 
phonies. It is the ouput of a genius 
who is trying his witigs in somebody 
else’s binak yard. Nevertheless, what- 
ever its derivation, this is lovely, gra- 
cious music. And in at least one epi- 
sode—in the poignant and searching 
slow movement—the full blown flower 
of Schubert’s own inspiration emerges 
to awaken tender response. 

With Willy Meier-Pauselius, an ap- 
preciative and musically guitarist, to 
lend an element distinctly similar to that 
customarily vouchsafed by the cembalo, 
Messrs. Barrere, Kortschak and Stoeber 
shared the distinction of affording a be- 
lated premiere to one of the buds of a 
budding master. Their accounting was 
straightforward and to the point. An 
audience of the quality that is usually 
attendant upon the Beethovenians’ do- 
ings showed itself to be pleased. 





Geraldine Farrar 


HERE can be no doubt about Ger- 

aldine Farrar’s popularity in the 
minds of those who attended her recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
when the audience rose to greet her 
with a spontaneity that few artists re- 
ceive. 

Miss Farrar sang an exacting pro- 
gram and had many encores. Vocally, 
she seemed even more certain of her- 
self than last season, although the same 
inequalities of production were noticed. 
Although the great Farrar of plangent 
artistry has changed, she is neverthe- 
less today an ingratiating singer. 

Her program opened with five of 
Schubert’s leider, chosen with fine dis- 
crimination; they were followed by a 
similar number of Schumann’s. Though 
the Schubert group left no enduring 
mood, the leider of Schumann evoked 
a spell which was unforgettable. Seem- 
ingly the emotional qualities of the 
latter stirred the singer’s nature to its 
depths for she interpreted them with 
rare artistry and vocalism. 

Miss Farrar’s third group contained 
Voi che sapete from The Marriage of 
Figaro, which she sang with a charm 
remminiscent of her operatic days. The 
last cluster, all in English, comprised 
leider by Lie, Rubinstein, Grieg, Strauss 
and Jensen. Following this group, the 
audience gave Miss Farrar a _ second 
ovation, to which she responded with 
a short speech. “Not to seem ungra- 
cious,” she said, “but I assure you the 
second cream puff never tastes quite 
like the first.” 

Claude Genvierre, her accompanist 
played throughout with perfect under- 
standing. 

Midway in the program, he offered 
a group of piano soli, which included 
a brilliant performance of a Chopin 
Scherzo, and an agile fingered rendi- 
tion of the so-called Minuet Waltz. 


Friends of Music 


A BACH program was given by the 
Friends of Music on the afternoon 
of Nov. 18 in Town Hall. The two 
opening numbers, for organ, a chorale 
prelude and the Prelude and Fugue in 
D were played by Lynnwood Farnam 
with interpretative skill and understand- 
ing. They were followed by the can- 
tata O schlage doch, gewunschte Stunde 
sung by Margaret Matzenauer with an 
ingratiating quality of tone. 
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Gotham’s Important M usic 


(Continued from page 11) 


Next came a splendid performance of 
the Magnificats, one of Bach’s loftiest 
inspirations. The opportunity to re- 
hear it certainly is one which stimulates 
gratitude in both musician and layman. 
The soloists for this work were Edith 
Fleischer and Etinyl Hayden, sopranos ; 
Mme. Matzenauer, Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, and Gustav Schutzendor, bass. In 
general, they proved artistic interpreters. 
Especially fine line work was done by 
Mmes. Matzenauer and Fleischer. The 
former sang from memory. It fell to 
Mme Fleischer to sing the solo Quia 
respexit, which is one of the most beau- 
tiful parts of the score. Mme. 
Fleischer’s clear and certain tones made 
these measures unforgettable. 

Arthur Bodanzky conducted with pre- 
cision and care, giving a fine living 
flexibility to the contrapuntal lines. The 
chorus sang most commendably. 





Boston Symphony 


HE first visit of the Boston Sym- 

phony Orchestra this season was 
completed on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 
24, with a program of varying inter- 
ests. 

Serge Koussevitzky opened his pro- 
gram with Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
phony, which he interpreted in a terse, 
sparkling manner. In Debussy’s L’ Apres 
Midi d’une Faun he evoked a leisurely 
atmosphere which was colorful and ef- 
fective. After Debussy came the or- 
chestral suite from Petrouska, which 
Mr. Koussevitzky gave with superb 
spirit, fine rhythm and accentuated ef- 
fects. Among the latter was .a con- 
sistent time-beating with his foot which 
reverberated in an unpleasant manner 
once or twice above the orchestra. 

The latter half of the program was 
given to Brahms’ second symphony. Mr. 
Koussevitzky read this with a penetrat- 
ing regard for tonal beauties and for 
clarity of line and rhythm. The ef- 
fects he achieved were poetic and very 
beautiful. 


Mabel Murphy Appears 


ABEL MURPHY, coloratura so- 

prano, gave a program of well 
varied songs and arias at Steinway 
Hall, Nov. 20. Her arias were Zum 
Leiden bin ich auserkoren (The Magic 
Flute), Una voce poco fa, and Ah! non 
giunge. There were songs in English 
by Handel and Dr. Arne, and two Old 
English favorites, in German by Wolf, 
Von Fielitz, and Schubert, and in 
French by Hahn, Bizet (an exquisitely 
dainty Pastoral), Lalo, and a charm- 
ing Bergerette. Carmela and Un Pa- 
jarito, two Spanish-Californian folk- 
songs, were interesting. 

Miss Murphy has a voice of good 
volume, and she sings with an intelli- 
gent appreciation of her music. 

Frank Chatterton proved an able ac- 
companist. 





Ira Hamilton Plays 


RA HAMILTON, pianist. presented 

at the Engineering Auditorium on 
Nov. 19 a program consisting for the 
most part of shorter pieces. For his 
classical group he played selections 
from Rameau, Mozart, Bach, and Bee- 
thoven. The second group was of 
particular interesting, having Poulenc’s 
Mouvements Perpetuels, Palmgren’s 
Isle of Shadows, De Severac’s Ou l’on 
entend une vieille boite a musique, Grif- 
fes’ The Fountain of the Acqua Paolo, 
and an Arensky Etude. The most am- 
bitious work of the evening was the 
Schumann Papillons. A Schubert Im- 
promptu and Moment Musical and 
Liszt’s Die Lorelei and Sixth Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody the program. 

Mr. Hamilton’s playing was more 
than satisfactory. His tone is singing 
and sonorous, his rhythmic sense is 
good, and he has a feeling for the 
proper use of the tempo rubato. 


Mr. Elman Again 


ISCHA ELMAN filled Carnegie 
Hall at his second concert of the 
season, Nov. 20. He chose a long 
program, and with his encores con- 
tinued playing until after eleven o'clock. 
Even then many would have stayed for 
more, had not the hall been darkened. 

The program contained Handel’s D 
major Sonata, a Beethoven's sonata, 
Vieuxtemps’ A minor Concerto, Saint- 
Saéns Rondo Capriccioso, and a group 
of shorter pieces, Bloch’s Vidui (from 
Baal Shem Suite), Bonime’s Danse Ha- 
braique, a Chopin-Wilhelmj Nocturne, 
and the Tartini-Kreisler Variations on 
a theme of Corelli. 


M 






Mischa Elman a 
few hours before 
appearing on the 
Carnegie hall 
platform. 


nue 
reunnst 


Mr. Elman’s function as an artist is 
to take his printed music and to trans- 


form it into the medium of beautiful 
sound. No one can surpass him in his 


suave, silken, honeyed, flowing tone; 
his finger work and bowing are alike 
irreproachable. If his playing does not 
always stimulate or kindle an emotional 
response in us, being impersonal, de- 
tached and remote, we admire its ab- 
stract beauty while missing interpreta- 
tion which would give it reality and 
significance. ; 
Marcel Gan Goo! at the piano did 
notably fine playing in the Beethoven 
Sonata ; at all times his accompaniments 
were excellent. 
Archibald P. 


An Armistice Celebration 
RMISTICE' eve occasioned a 
brilliant observance at Carnegie 
Hall by the Capt. Belvidere Brooks 
Post of the American Legion in a pro- 
gram that included Josef Hofmann, 
pianist, Martha Phillips, soprano, Misha 
Livshutz, violinist, William Margrave, 
baritone, the Hall Johnson Negro Choir 
and Sergt. Alvin C. York, distinguished 
World War veteran. Walter Damrosch 
was master of ceremonies. 

A stirring performance of the national 
anthem, both arranged and played by 
Mr. Hofmann, brought the assemblage 
to its feet and infused into the affair a 
note of spirited enthusiasm. The pianist 
was heard later in a group of familiar 
favorites equally treated with his fam- 
ous technical and interpretative breadth 
of style. 

Martha Phillipps, coloratura, of 
Swedish extraction, brought obvious 
pleasure with her contributions to the 
evening’s entertainment. 

Mr. Margrave is unusually talented, 
though his resources at the present are 
in a state of unmaturity. 

Mr. Livschutz performed with bril- 
liance and no little inclination toward 
spectacularity. After satisfying rendi- 
tions of Negro folk tunes by the Hall 
Johnson choir, Seret. York completed 
the program with a treital of Sie war 
experiences 


DeWeese. 
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Mme. Anitna’s Debut 


NEW addition to the ranks of fore- 

most artists was evident in the 
long-heralded debut of Fanny Anitna at 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16. 

This Mexican contralto, vividly re- 
membered in European operatic circles, 
comes now to excite American audi- 
ences with her phenomenal organ and 
unique art. A description of the voice 
necessitates a comparison with the finest 
instruments in existence, invoking, as 
it distinctively does, an amazing volume 
with an exhilarant diversity of tone 
color. Mme. Anitna’s production, with 
all this, is by no means immune to 
searching criticism. Especially, for ex- 
ample, would lovers of convention ob- 
ject to her addition of a preceding “a” 
to vowel segments of every word where 
possible. Many similar affectations are 
peculiar to her style of singing. A 
fierce combat ensues when the diva 
sings, between temperament and intel- 
lect, the former invariably emerging 
victorious. So Mme. Anitna thrills. 

Essentially an opera singer, the con- 
tralto did her best work in the Carmen 
and Gioconda arias. Quite accordingly 
her last group of Mexican song was in- 
tensely fascinating. 

_Commendation is due Edward Har- 
ris, who accompanied the singer, for his 
support and superb musicianship. 





The Flonzaleys Appear 


‘T Flonzaley Quartet, opening its 
farewell season gave the first in 
a series of three subscription concerts 
at the Town Hall, Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 13. One may digress a moment 
at this point to express deep regret at 
the passing of so venerable, so charac- 
teristic and ensemble. 

Beethoven in the A major Op. 18 
Quartet introduced the foursome to a 
capacity audience. The requisite con- 
trast of variations in the andante, 
where Beethoven has utilized so many 
and unique forms. Smooth-flowing 
legato, lilting syncopations and crisp 
pizzicati; preceded a jubilant climax in 
the finale. 

Dexterous treatment succeeded the 
mastery of Beethoven in the Glazounoff 
Quartet following. Schubert in an en- 
ergetic but serious vein brought the 
evening’s music to an end. The Gona- 
jos Quartet in agreeably typical work 
further attested the incomparable en- 
semble: of this master organization. 


Mr. Zimbalist Plays 
FREM ZIMBALIST, violinist, be- 


loved in concert halls the world 
over, assembled a large audience at Car- 
negie Hall, on Saturday evening, Nov. 
17, : 

His program encompassed a G minor 
Sonata and several lesser bits of his 
own composition; the A minor concerto 
of Glazounoff, Suite Bizarre of Achron 
(first performance) and minor augmen- 
tations. 

A casual survey of Mr. Zimbalist’s 
own creative work reveals fair adher- 
ence to form in a vehicle which shows 
not too much of originality or even 
logical continuity. There are, however, 
moment of colorful climas quite charm- 
ingly prevalent. 

Supporting Mr. Zimbalist at the piano 
in admirable fashion was Emanuel Bay. 





Laura Mollenauer, Soprano 
AURA MOLLENAUER, soprano, 


interested an audience at the Town 
Hall Friday afternoon, Nov. 16. 
Although richly endowed vocally with 
an organ of considerable natural color 
and volume, Miss Mollenauer is un- 
satisfactorily equipped physically to 
meet the exacting demands of her in- 
strument. Her tone frequently wavers 
and is at times breathy. Her musician- 
ship and style, however, are decidedly 
adequate. 
Herman Newman assisted Miss Mot 
lenauer at the piano. 
John M. Davenport. 
(Continued on page 34) 








ew Songs for New Books 


—And All in Good Measure 


By Sydney Dalton 


HE large and imposing looking 

volume, entitled New Songs for 
New Voices, in the making of which 
Louis Untermeyer, poet; Clara and 
David Mannes, musicians, and Peggy 
Bacon, artist, have had a hand (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.) fulfills its mission 
and gives more than full measure. That 
mission, as the compilers saw it, was 
to supply a collection of songs that 
would furnish material for youthful 
singers from nursery days till the late 
teens. 

They were not satisfied merely to 
gather up the popular melodies of child- 
hood and fiix them up in a new edition 
with new decorations and illustrations. 
Of the hundred odd songs in the book, 
some seventy-five were composed es- 
pecially for it. Many of the composers’ 
names are familiar, but others have 
been included as a result of a competi- 
tion held among the students in music 
schools throughout the country. The 
result is that this New Songs for New 
Voices is far and away the most 
fascinating collection of its kind that I 
have ever seen. 

The compilers, in the fulness of their 
wisdom, have not treated the youngsters 
as though they were completely lack- 
ing in intelligence and the capacity for 
some musical appreciation. On the con- 
trary, they have given them a treasury 
of meaningful, musicianly music that 
they can both enjoy and sing. At the 
same time, Mr. Untermeyer, doubtless 
in the capacity of literary censor and 
editor, has seen to it that the poems 
are of the best. As a final flourish, the 
publishers have made a handsome job 
of the printing, and Miss Bacon has 
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contributed unusually fine pen drawings. 

Probably the book has one great 
drawback, so far as the youngsters are 
concerned, in that it will probably suffer 
the same fate as some of the fascinat- 
ing toys fond parents buy for the 
children and then, fortifying themselves 
against conscious perjury with the idea 
that they are instrucing the young idea 
in their use, entertain themselves while 
the owners look on. 


More Schubert Songs 


A seasonable contribution to The 
Musicians Library (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
is a volume of Fifty Additional Songs 
by Franz Schubert, which, in keeping 
with most of the song volumes in this 
edition, are put out for high and low 
voices. While Henry T. Finck was the 
editor of the first collection of fifty 
Schubert songs, in the same series, this 
newest collection has been brought out 
under the supervision of Coenraad V. 
Bos. All the most popular and best 
known songs were, of course, in the 
first volume, but Mr. Bos has selected 
a half-hundred that are still to be rank- 
ed among the best of the masters com- 
positions for voice. 

The English translations are uniform- 
ly excellent. Most of them have been 
done by A. M. von Blomberg and 
Frederick H. Martens. Charles Fon- 
teyn Manney, Grace Hall, George 
Harris and Constance Purdy have also 
made worthy contributions. 


Christmas Anthems 


Those choirmasters who are still in 
search of good material for the Christ- 
mas season are invited to inspect the 
following additional numbers: As 
Blooms the Rose, including a soprano 
solo, by H. Alexander Matthews and 
J. Sebastian Matthews. A Christmas 
Lullaby, a setting of Martin Luther’s 
hymn, by T. Frederick H. Candlyn; 
there is a soprano solo by way of in- 
troduction. Franz C. Bornschein’s Glad 
Tidings of Great Joy, with a short, 
freely declaimed baritone solo, preceded 
by a soprano solo, is out of the ordin- 
ary, and William Stuart Baines’ carol- 
anthem, I Hear the Bells of Christmas, 
in which the choruses are introduced by 
a soprano and an alto solo, is in the 
spirit of the season. 

From the same press (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) and in the same series, there are 
two numbers for women’s chorus in 
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two parts: The Merry Bells are Ring- 
ing, by Michael Praetorious, arranged 
by Charles Fonteyn Manney, and 
Shirley D. Nevin’s arrangement of 
Arthur Somervell’s The Christ-Child’s 
Star. For male voices there is an ar- 
rangement of George B. Nevin’s carol, 
Hark! A Burst of Heavenly Music. 
The same composer had made a version 
of G. F. Hayward’s Be Glad and Re- 
joice, O Daughter of Zion. 





Composing as 
You Go 


Lyric Composition Through Impro- 
visation, by Frederick Schlieder, Mus. 

. F. A. G. O. Published by C. C. 
Birchard & Co. 


By Peter Hugh Reed 


The Schlieder system of musical 
study has become widely known and 
respected throughout this country. His 
work is basically founded upon rhyth- 
mic expression, through which he builds 
his melodic and harmonic values. He 
teaches creation at the keyboard 


through the co-ordination of the basic 
principles of ‘ordered tone in ordered 





Frederick Schleider, whose motto 
is “ordered tone in ordered time.” 


time’—and by the expansion of this 
through the expressional use of these 
with the ear to assist. Mr. Schlieder 
believes that it is well to see, to hear, 
and to feel at the same time. This sys- 
tem of work which he calls “Impro- 
visation,” has been developed to its 
present efficiency through a period of 
over tryenty-five years of teaching. 

He tells us in the preface of his 
book, that it was written because of 
persistent demands from those who 
have been instructed in the art of musi- 
cal self-expression. ...” This in it- 
self explains a volume which may seem 
considerably involved to one unfamiliar 
with the work. The author has divided 
this book between his system of teach- 
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ing and his philosophical theories on 
music and life. So much so in fact, 
that one may wonder which function 
the book is intended to fulfill. State- 
ments arisirfg from the latter involve 
his musical message and often raise 
controversial points, which have no 
bearing on the work. For instance— 
“ |. . The major mode is the normal 
expression of music as it best ex- 
presses the common feelings of man- 
kind.” This is a personal observation 
or theory which to many may seem a 
misrepresentation. From the text of 
the book and the Errata which has 
been subsequently issued—one realizes 
that the author must have encountered 
difficulties in the writing. It is quite 
true that the simplest work can become 
involved in a written discription. ‘ 

Mr. Schlieder is busily engaged in 
teaching his work in some of the prom- 
inent musical schools in the east. The 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, Trenton Conservatory of Music, 
and Miss Sutor’s School of Music in 
Philadelphia are some of the institutions 
where he personally conducts classes. 
His private and class teaching also ex- 
tends to Boston and Providence, as well 
as both private and class work at his 
New York studio. The work is car- 
ried on at the Peabody Conservatory 
in Baltimore, and at the American 
Conservatory of Music in Chicago by 
assistants who have previously studied 
with Mr. Schlieder. 

Mr. Schlieder devotes some time to 
the writing of articles and books which 
pertain to the furtherance of the work 
and which will be published in the 
course of time. 





Introducing 


Schillinger 


Sokoloff Offers New 
March of the Orient 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 15—“The March 
of the Orient,” by Joseph Schillinger, 
was played for the first time in America 
by the Cleveland Orchestra in Masonic 
Hall on Nov. 1. Read with spirit un- 
der the direction of Nikolai Sokoloff, 
this work was well received. The pro- 
gram began with “Fingal’s Cave,” by 
Mendelssohn, and ended with Brahms” 
first symphony, both handled with Mr. 
Sokoloff’s usual authority. Victor de 
Gomez appeared as ’cello soloist, pre- 
senting Saint-Saens’ concerto in A 
minor, Fine technic and a warm tone 
were found in his interpretation. 

Extraordinary enthusiasm was mani- 
fest when Serge Koussevitsky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra appeared’ 
in the same auditorium on the previous 
evening. Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
phony, the second symphony of Brahms. 
and numbers by Debussy and Ravel 
were played in a manner to satisfy the 
most critical. 


String Quartet Heard 


The eleventh season of the Chamber 
Music Society of Cleveland was opened! 
by the Cleveland String Quartet in the 
Wade Park Manor ballroom on Oct. 
29. Three members of the Quartet, 
Josef Fuchs, Carlton Cooley and Vic- 
tor de Gomez, are first desk men of 
the Cleveland Orchestra; Rudolph 
Ringwall, the fourth, is the Orchestra’s 
assistant conductor. Featured on the 
program was the Passepied by Beryl 
Rubenstein, director of the piano de- 
partment of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. Charming Japanese Dances by 
John B. McEwan, entitled The Har- 
vest of the Sea Salt and Butterfly 
Dance, were also applauded- Classical 
quartets were by Haydn and Beethoven. 

Heten BaruyTe. 





Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta—Elaine 
Farmer was elected president of the 
reorganized Piano Club of Oklahoma 
City at a meeting held in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Burg. 

















EXPANDS 


HOUSANDS of copies of the new 

syllabus have been distributed to 
teachers and students by the New York 
Music Week Association, which is en- 
tering upon the sixth season of its city- 
wide program of music contests. Ten 
thousand or more students have regis- 
tered annually in these contests for 
the last five years. 

The present syllabus, which is issued 
in five parts, has been entirely revised 
and regraded, it is announced by Isabel 
Lowden, director of the New York Mu- 
sic Week Association. “The syllabus is 
not only designed to meet the needs of 
all grades of contestants, but will be 
found a helpful guide to teachers in 
making their programs,” it is stated. 


Notable Compilers 


Part II for piano was compiled by 
Arthur Newstead, Carl M. Roeder and 
Albert von Doenhoff, while the violin 
portion of Part III was revised and 
edited by Philip Mittell, Henry Murck 
and Roland E. Meyer. The portion 
dealing with wind instruments in Part 
III has been given particular attention 
under the direction of Ernest Clark, 
Lamar Stringfield, Gustave Langenus 
and Louis Christie. Heading the com- 
poling for Part I is Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, who was assisted by Duncan 
McKenzie and various other members 
of the choral committee. 

District contests will open on March 
4 in Bronx districts; Brooklyn districts 
will hold their contests between March 
18 and 30, Manhattan districts between 
April 8 and 20. Queens districts between 
April 8 and 13; and Richmond districts 
during the week of April 7. 

Following the district contests will 
be borough competitions held in each 
of the five boroughs, opening in the 
Bronx on April 22 and closing in Man- 
hattan on May 20. In addition to the 
regular borough contests, there will be 
special district-borough contests for vo- 
cal soloists on April 15, 17, 20 and 22. 


Choral Contests 


Choral contests for Brooklyn and 
Queens are scheduled for April 29, May 
1 and 8. Those for Manhattan and 
Bronx will take place on May 11 and 
14. Richmond choral contests are 
scheduled for May 13. Borough con- 
tests for orchestras and brass or reed 
bands are scheduled for May 4 to 11. 

The inter-borough or final contests 
are to be conducted from May 29 to 
June 8. The presentation of awards 
will take place at Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday evening, June 13. 

Part V of the syllabus, which is 
printed exclusively for public school 
orchestras and choruses, has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. George 
H. Gartlan, director of public school 
music for New York City, and his as- 
sistants. These special school contests, 
which are held by the New York Music 
Week Association in co-operation with 
the Board of Education, will take place 
during the month of May as usual. A 
large registration in these special con- 
tests is anticipated, especially as the 
new syllabus contains much attractive 
and unusual material. 


On the Committee 


The chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the New York Music Week 
Association is C. Stanley Mitchell, who 
is also chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bank of United States. The 
honorary artists committee includes 
Leopold Auer, Harold Bauer, Artur 
Bodanzky, Frank Damrosch, Walter 
Damrosch, Paolo Gallico, Guilio Gatti- 

za, Rubin Goldmark, Percy 
Crainger, Henry Hadley, Louise 
Homer, Ernest Hutcheson, Alexander 
Lambert, Eugene Allen Noble, Sergei 
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USIC WEEK ASSOCIATION 


ITS SYLLABUS 


Rachmaninoff, Ernest Schelling, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Isabelle Vengerova and 
J. Fred Wolle. 


The Judges 


The present season’s judges are as 
follows: 

Piano: Ernest A. Ash, Gustave L. 
Becker, Helen Beebe, William L. Cal- 
houn, Walter G. Charmbury, James 
Friskin, Ignace Hilsberg, Leslie Hodg- 
son, Grace Hofheimer, Henry Holden 
Huss, John Mokrejs, Harold Morris, 
Ellis J. Moss, Arthur Newstead, G. 
Aldo Randegger, Bernard Ravitch, 
Carl M. Roeder, Albert von Doenhoff 
and Lewis Williams. 

Strings: Evsie Beloussoff, Max 
Bendix, Henry Burck, Edouard Dethier, 
Fritz Heim, Hans Letz, Franz Liste- 
mann, Roland Meyer, Philip Mittell, 
Nicoline Zedeler Mix, Maxmilian Pil- 
zer, Edgar Hans Sittig, Alfonso Storch, 
Persy Such and Carl Tollefsen. 

Vocal and choral: Walter Bogart, 
George Bowden, Dudley Buck, William 
C. Carl, Oscar F. Comstock, Hollis 
Dann, George Ferguson, Harry Gilbert, 
Yeatman Griffith, Walter Henry Hall, 
Ralph P. Harris, Bruno Huhn, Hilde- 
garde Hoffman Huss, Clara Kalisher, 
Wilfried Klamroth, Arthur Leonard, 
Harold C. Luckstone, Duncan McKen- 
zie, Etta Hamilton Morris, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Neidlinger, T. Tertius Noble, 
Francis Rogers, Oscar Saenger, Her- 
bert S. Sammond, Frankl L. Seely, 
William Armour Thayer and R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman. 

Wind instruments: Louis Christie, 
Ernest Clark, Paul Henneberg, Gustave 
Langenus, John Roodenburg and La- 
mar Stringfield. 


At Chicago 
College 


Students Win Success 
Along Many Lines 





Cuicaco.—News from the Chicago 
Musical College shows students and 
graduates to be busy in important un- 
dertakings. 

Mahala McGehee, a graduate who 
heads the piano department at the 
Illinois College for Women at Jack- 
sonville, Ill, was a recent visitor. 
Robert Carter, who received his degree 
in piano last year, is teaching at Salem, 
Va. He was a pupil of Mme. Cole 
Audet. Evelyn McConchie, pianist, 
pupil of Mme. Cole Audet, is teach- 
ing weekly at the Beresford Conserva- 
tory, Gary, Ind. 

Alvina Palmquist, contralto pupil of 
Herbert Witherspoon, was soloist at 
the Ravenswood Congregational Church 
on Nov. 4. Alfred Woldman, former 
violin pupil of Max Fischel, is playing 
viola in the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Paul Breitweiser, pianist, 
pupil of Moissaye Boguslawski and 
member of the faculty, has been solo- 
ist at the Gospel Tabernacle, Kankakee, 
Ill. 

Thomas Smith, pupil of Isaac Van 
Grove, is music supervisor at the 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 
John Fenn, organ pupil of Charles H. 
Demorest, has been appointed first or- 
ganist at the Palace Theatre, Crown 
Point, Ind. 





Hovuston, Tex.—Dorothy Kendricks, 
pianist, was presented in the Abe M 
Levy Memorial Hall by Mrs. 
Hirsch and Mrs. Adah Griggs. 
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Chamber Music Society 
TT New York Chamber Music So- 


ciety opened its fourth season of 
Sunday’ Salons on Nov. 18 with one 
of the most stimulating programs this 
organization has yet presented. The 
opening work, was the Brahms Quintet 
in B minor performed by the New York 
String Quartet and Gustave Langenus. 
Though always an integral member of 
the group Mr. Langenus displayer parti- 
cular skill and artistry in his interpreta- 
tion of a difficult part. The second 
work of the program brought first New 
York performance of a Quintet for 
woodwind in C entitled Aus Litauen by 
Max Laurischkus, a Lithuanian com- 
poser, well known in Germany. This 
composition in four sections, showed 
splendid balance and workmanship. Aus 
Litauen was very well prepared and 
played expertly by Messrs. Langenus, 
Wilson, Labate, Kohon and Jaenicke. 
Carolyn Beebe, pianist and the foun- 
der of the Society, did not appear on the 
program until the performance she gave 
of the Schumann Piano Quintet with 
the New York String Quartet. This, 
the most musicianly presentation of the 


evening, reached one of the highest 
simian of artistry yet attained by the 
organization, 

The concert concluded with a 


premiere performance of the Theme and 
Variations in B flat written by Henry 
Hadley for the New York Chamber 
Music Society in June, 1928. The 
theme announced by the ensemble and 
scored for piano, two violins, viola, 
cello, double bass, flute, clarinet, oboe, 
bassoon and French horn, is developed 
as a solo for each instrument through 
ten variations. The opus is skilfully 
instrumentated, showing Mr. Hanley’s 
extraordinary facility and his thorough 
knowledge of the limitations and com- 
pass of the instruments for which he 
writes. 


An Operatic Saturday 


O the wearied Wagnerite the of- 

ferings of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
operatic emporium on Saturday last 
must have come as a long and luscious 
feast. Nordic superiority was buried 
under an avalanche of good, healthy un- 
inhibited vocalizing, invited by a day 
full of the most satisfyingly sou‘ ern 
music. 

La Gioconda, Dance of the Hours 
and all, led off. The excellent Mr. 
Serafin commanded a brilliant company, 
with Rosa Ponselle in the leading part, 
Margarete Matzenauer as Laura, Ezio 
Pinza singing Alvise, Beniamino Gigli 
in the part of Enzo of the Romanza, 
and Giuseppe Danise taking the role of 
Barnaba. The wearied Wagnerite 
(our hero) was startled at the dis- 
covery of a music-drama meant to be 
sung, and actually well sung. Even the 
appropriate melodramatics were more 
than capably taken care of. 

But these latter never quite attained 
the stark realism of a later hour. Then 
came a perfect fusion in the elements 
of those almost inseparable, but hither- 
to not quite Siamese twins, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci. In the latter, 
need it be recalled, the players have a 
tendency to desert Art for Life, and the 
innocent bystander is never completely 
sure which is which. Something of 
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The New York Chamber Music Society. 


this spirit must have imbued the con- 
scientious Mr. Tokatyan, who, it is 
said, took more than a mere stage bite 
out of Mr. Mario Basiola’s ear. This 
excessively gripping naturalism some- 
what eclipsed the other members of the 
company, among them Clara Jacobo 
making a promising début as Santuzza. 
Ina Bourskaya, Henriette Wakefield, 
Ellen Dalossy substituting for Elda 
Vettori, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Giuseppe 
De Luca, Angelo Bada and George 
Cehanovsky all took part in the evening 
performances, both conducted by Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza. 


The First Aida 


ITH the same appeal that it has 

exerted these many years, Aida 
was ushered into the Metropolitan Fri- 
day night, Nov. 2, as the fourth opera 
of the season. Elisabeth Rethberg, 
slim and personable sang the title role. 
Mme. Matzenauer was Amneris, and 
Frederick Jagel. Rhadames. 

A new singer, Aida Doninelli, a Cen- 
tral American of Italian parentage, ma- 
tured in the environs of Chicago, fur- 
nished invisibly and smoothly _ the 
Priestess’ soprano notes. Ezio Pinza 
was an excellent Ramfis; Mr. Basiola 
sang a convincing Amonasro. Joseph 
MacPherson was the king. 

The house thunder was largely for 
Mme. Rethberg, and Mr. Jagel’s Celeste 
Aida, the old gramaphonic jewel, also 
received its moot reward. All of the 
singers were in comparatively good 
voice; the performance progressed 
smoothly. Mr. Serafin conducted. 


Max Polikoff Heard 
AX POLIKOFF, violinist, gave 


an exhibition of his virtuosity 
with the Glazounoff concerto and the 
Nardini Sonata in D, in Town Hall, 
last Monday night, Nov. 12. These 
display pieces were followed by Pagan- 
ini’s Moto Perpetuo, Sarasate’s Caprice 
Basque, Darius Milhaud’s Sumare and 
Tijuca, Debussy’s Minstrels, and 
Ravel’s Kaddisch. Pierre Luboschutz 
was the accompanist. 

Mr. Polikoff has demonstrated his 
capabilities in past years, in New York, 
and in this recital, which bridged a 
four year’s absence, he played again 
with the same full tone, the same 
rhythmic smoothness and _ confidence 
that marked his work in times past. 


Miss Neve’s Second 
HE pedagogical tradition was car- 
ried on apace by Rita Neve, 


WEAVER PIANOS 


English pianist, in her second New 
York recital of the season, last Mon- 
day afternoon, Nov. 12, in Town Hall. 
Miss Neve knows her task thoroughly 
as she had previously demonstrated. 
Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata was the 
mainstay of the program, delivered, as 
it was, with precision, thoroughness, 
and certainty. A Brahms’ Rhapsody, 
three Chopin numbers and ‘pieces by 
Debussy, Ravel, Villa-Lobos, Barnozo 
Netto, and Josef Holbrooke completed 
the program. 





Henri Temianka, Violinist 


ROM a violinist of the age of 

Henri Temianka all one can rea- 
sonably expect is a pronounced musi- 
cality and a refreshing spontaneity. To 
say that that was principally what 
one got from his ‘Town Hall recital 
Thursday evening, November 15, is 
therefore not at all to complain. Mr. 
Temianka, aged nineteen, did not at- 
tempt to storm any very formidable in- 
terpretative citadels, and refrained 
wisely. 

The session opened with Corelli’s La 
Folia, traversed by the youthful Belgian 
“without incident.” Lalo, represented 
by the Spanish Symphony, proved 
a slightly more vigorous opponent, and 
Mr. Temianka emerged the indubitable 
victor. 

To several of a group 
attractions Mr. Temanka 
adequate performances. 

All his playing was characterized by 
a considerable technical proficiency, by 
very gratifying and all too unusual ac- 
curacy, and by an unmistakable en- 
thusiasm thoroughly shared in by a 
good sized audience. Mr. Temianka 
was presented under the auspices of the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia. Ropert W. Marks. 


of minor 
gave very 


Another Trovatore 

N invisible Peter Pan tweaked 

open the Metropolitan Opera’s 
golden curtain on Wednesday night and 
revealed the stage in its negligee. The 
diversion was not without merit, for the 
performance, which was a repetition of 
Ii Trovatore, had not furnished many 
thrills. Vincenzo Bellezza, conducting, 
did not seem overly enthusiastic, and 
some of the singers had their own ideas 
about time and pitch. New to the cast 
this year was Giocomo Lauri-Volpi, the 
Manrico, who sang very well. His 
style is constantly improving. Clara 
Jacobo was again Leonora, and Mar- 
garet Matzenauer sang brilliantly as 





An Artistic Triumph. — 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York;Pa. 


Azucena. Philine Falco, Giuseppe 
Danise, Ezio Pinza, Giordano Paltri- 
nieri and Arnold Gabor were the 
others. 


Sunday Philharmonic 


WISE and gracious Sinfonia in B 
flat by Johann Christian Bach, 
the eleventh son of Johann Sebastian, 
was reintroduced by Willem Mengel- 
berg, conducting the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday, Nov. 18. The Sinfonia was 
arranged by Fritz Stein, and so benefi- 
cent was the ®ffect of it that one had 
more patience with Bruch’s Scottish 
Fantasia, which came next, than might 
otherwise have been the case. 

It was not that Scipione Guidi, con- 
certmaster, who played the solo in the 
Fantasia, failed in his duty. Few violin- 
ists could have served the composer bet- 
ter; but Bach was Bach, and Bruch was 
Bruch, and that was that. 

_ Mr. Mengelberg and his men were 
in their happiest estate throughout the 
afternoon, and gave the latter half of 
the program over to a repetition of 
Schubert’s Symphony in C. 

Purp KING. 





Sorantin and Loessel 


HE Nashville Conservatory of 

Music was well represented in 
Steinway Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 18, by two of its teachers, Erich 
Sorantin and Eduard Loessel, who 
played on the violin and piano. Very 
musical playing it was, too, informed by 
knowledge and good taste. Each per- 
former is an artist in his own right, 
and both demonstrated their right to be 
heard. 

Mr. Sorantin was down 
Concerto in F sharp 
cadenza by himself. He also listed a 
Chanson d’Amour from his own pen, 
and Wieniawski Souvenir de Moscou. 
Mr. Loessel’s name appeared on the 
program in connection with Chopin's 
Ballade in G minor, and as co-artist 
with Mr. Sorantin in the Sonata in F 
major, Op. 24, or Beethoven. 


Miss Bacon’s Tribute 
K ATHERINE BACON had already laid a 


for Ernst’s 
minor, with a 


good sized pianistic wreath on 
Schubert’s grave last spring at her 
Town Hall series. Monday afternoon, 


Nov. 19, on the anniversary of his death, 
she brought an appropriate additional 
tribute, which she deposited with a fit- 
ting sincerity. 

Her program, consisting of works of 


Schubert exclusively, included the 
Sonata in G, Op. 78; a group of 
Landler, one of Moments Musicaux, 


and one of Impromptus; and the Wan- 
derer Fantasie. There was little to 
which one could take exception. The 
first movement of the sonata would have 
profited by a more leisurely playing. 

The Landler were played a little too 
much in the manner of a Valse de 
Salon perhaps. The Moments Musicaux 
went considerable larger. 

There was sincere and plentiful ap- 
plause from the audience. 


Dai Buell’s Recital 


1 Buetr played in the Town Hall 

Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 20. She 
set herself an ambitious program, and 
with the most ambitious parts of it she 
succeeded. 

It was on the subtler difficulties of 
Bach and Scarlatti that she tripped and 
fell, and in both cases it was mainly 
haste that made the waste. In the slow 
movements of the Bach B flat Partita 
there was spasmodic expressiveness of 
a sort that used to be the stvle in Ger- 
many. 

Apart from excessive pedaling, the 
Brahms Variations on an Original 
Theme, Opus 21, had an excellent per- 
formance. Altogether, however, it was 
the Schumann Fantasie that Miss Buell 
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How to Announce Your Wedding 


Patricia MacDonald and Everett Tutchings 
created havoc with the emotional stability of 
their friends by inviting them to a party last 
Monday night and then announcing that this 
was their Wedding Feast. Patricia is the 
daughter of Pirie MacDonald, the regal pho- 
tographer. Everett recently accompanied 
Richard Bonelli on his transcontinental tour. 

Herbert M. Johnson, business manager 
of the Chicago Civic Opera has been decorated 
with the order of Cavaliere Ufficiale of the 
Crown of Italy. 


On the Air 


Up in the NBC studio with General Motors 
and staff last Monday night—Rosa Ponselle, 
nervous with a difficult program and singing 
superbly, of course—Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Mrs. William Arms Fisher, Mrs. 
Frank Seiberling and a small party to witness 
the broadcasting—Eugene Goossens conduct- 
ing the orchestra in a grey sack suit and 
maroon tie—official details next week. 


Someone Sneezed 


H. T. Parker, the Bahston Transcript’s 
veteran, was at the Philly concert recently when 
Leo the Lion lectured his audience... . H. 
T. thought the audience most respectful and 
asked Stokowski, after the conductor rushed 
off in a rage, just what was the matter. 

“Why,” he replied, “someone sneezed! and 
someone coughed.” The Old Gold people are 
overlooking some good bets in Philadelphia. 

The linotyper and Olin Downes in last 
Sunday’s Times in a review of La Gioconda: 

“There are, of course, few opera houses 
today which could prevent thjg work .. . as 
the Metropolitan has done.” 


Music as She Is Writ of 


The Pacific Coast Musician quotes a San 
Francisco newspaper review of a concert as 
follows: (The authenticity looks a bit doubt- 
ful with no names and not even the name of 
the guilty sheet. However, some of our 
assistant critics may be interested.) 

“The director “was in excelsus and his huge 
command was fondled in a profound pianis- 
simo, roused to a resonant crescendo and 
welded with all wizardry.” The soloist, “tenor 
psalter, dealt in enough quantity to establish 
his leadership, inculcated in the massed con- 
cert sufficient of melodic worth.” ... “The 
basses gathered in their thready edges with a 
wholesome redudity . . . Schubert was well 
patronized . . . The voices pleased in an a 
cappella couplet singing on an organ pitched 
note. . . The bases insistent if not rowidly so. 
. . . Tchaikovsky took the play from the mu- 
sicians. . . The choir took the rein and gam- 
bolled off down the pastureewith everything 
pertaining to a peasant band represented. . . 
The sopranos were left competing in competi- 
tion with the tympani basses and full band of 
12 bars.” 

This is an excellent sample of the copy we 
used to turn out after 13 concerts on a Sunday 
afternoon. 





—The Chicago office of Musitcat America is situ- 
—ated im Suite 2114, Straus Bldg., Michigan Ave. 
—at Jackson Blvd. Telephone Harrison 2543-2544. 
—Margie A. McLeod, Business Manager. 
—Boston Office: Room 1011, 120 Boylston Street 
—Telephone Hancock 0796. William J. Parker, 
—Manager. 
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IMPORTANT! 
Our Change of Address 

USICAL AMERICA announces 
the removal of its offices to the 
entire twelfth floor of the new Grand 
Central Advertisers’ Building at Nos. 
235-47 East 45th Street. The change of 
address becomes effective at once. Tele- 
phone numbers remain the same — 

Murray Hill 0820, 0822, 0823. 
The new lease will provide the pub- 
lishers of MUSICAL AMERICA with 
twice as much space as they now occupy. 











is"When Respighi played the piano part 
of his new toccata with the Philharmonic 
Symphony last week he was suffering from a 
badly torn fingernail. Billy Murray, to whom 
the piece is dedicated, arrived at Carnegie 
Hall five minutes late for the performance. 
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Stearns in Dresden 


Teddy Stearns, erstwhile of the Morning 
Telegraph, is becoming quite a Dresdenite . . 
in addition to having The Snow Bird produced 
in Dresden he has been commissioned to write 
music for the forthcoming summer Forest 
Festival to be held near Dresden. 

The Soviets will permit “though not 
recommend” presentation of the following 
operas in Moscow next season: “Traviata,” 
“Manon,” “Romeo et Juliette,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Faust,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Legend of 
the City of Kitesh.” 

Ernest Bloch will lecture on his symphony, 
“America,” in Sorosis Hall, San Francisco, 
December 11. 


A Dark Future 


Phonograph and radio experts are busy 
looking up centennial possibilities for next 
year. The best bet today is the 1929 Cen- 
tennial of Chopin’s 21st birthday. 

i"Pearl Besuner received a big bunch of 
violets from Mme. Jeritza the other night 
when the young lady made her Metropolitan 
debut as Siebel in Faust. 


Concerning Blondes 
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On gazing at M. Stokowski’s blond aura 
the other night we counted hairs and found 
there isn't a single Nordic blond in the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra except the golden haired 
leader . . . and the only blond member of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony is Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky, one of the second violins. 


Under the Chestnut Tree 


This year’s annual Metropolitan Opera story 
vouched for by prominent officials of the house 
notes that a perfectly sober male entered the 
39th lobby of the Metropolitan last Thursday 
and started through the door. 

“Ticket, please,” demanded the doorman. 

“T don’t need a ticket,” exclaimed the new- 
comer,” i want a room. Isn’t this the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel?” 

= Edward Ervin, associate manager of the 
Phil Symporch, is back at his desk after a 
two weeks’ absence due to illness. . . .. danc- 
ing maestro Louis Chalif is busy writing a 
book called Ballet Masters Past and Present. 


Jon, Jon, My Son Jon 


It now appears that Michael Bohnen may 
sing the role of Jonny in Krenek’s opera, 
“Jonny Spielt Auf,” at the Metropolitan’s 
premiere on Jan. 10. . . the technical staff is 
very proud of the remarkable locomotive they 
have constructed. 

&= Adolph Lewisohn gave a large party at 
his Fifth Avenue mansion last Tuesday night 
for Nicolai Sokoloff of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. John Philip Sousa, now on his fiftieth 
annual tour, was made an honorary citizen of 
Milwaukee when his band visited that city 
some days ago, ., . and Lawrence Wolfe, 
tenor, says that he once sang “La Boheme” in a 
German City, with a buxom Italian prima 
donna who knew the role only in her own 
tongue. So he sang German with the rest of 
the cast and switched hastily to Italian when he 
had duets with the soprano. 





—All the material in these columns is protected by 
—copyright, but any publication may reproduce any 
—part therefrom without further permissions, provid- 
—ing proper credit is given to MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Here is little Gloria 
Caruso, daughter of 
the late Enrico 
Caruso, who will in 
the future receive 
two-thirds of the roy- 
alties from the Victor 
records made by her 
father, instead of the 
half she would get 
under the ruling of 
the Italian courts. 


(Acme) 
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George Gershwin plays for Walter Damrosch the score 
of his “American In Paris,” which the latter will mtro- 
duce with the Philharmonic-Symphony Dec. 13. 


(Wide 


The Metropolitan’s 
young star, Nanette 
Guilford, with her 
husband, Max 
Rosen, violinist. 
The couple were 
married Nov. 23rd 
at City Hall, New 
York City. 


(P. and A. Photo) 


(Right) Ganna 
Walska makes her 
radio debut and, it 
might be noted, 
American debut, 
before the micro- 


phone of station > 


WEAF, New York. 


(International Newsreel 


Photo) 


World Photos) 


Feodor Chaliapin, 
Russian singer, es- 
corts his daughter, 
Martha, to the 
Russian church in 
Paris for her wed- 
ding to Daniel 
Gardner, an 
Englishman. 


(International Newsreel) 




















